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• ^ - • A SUMMARY OF PROJECT SPAN 

• . \ 

• Introduction 

« Project SPAN (a, loose acronym for "Social St,udi^s/Social Science 
Education: Priorities, Practices, and Needs) was funded in 1978 by the 
National Science Foundation. Project SPAN undertook the tasks pf 
describing and assessing tlie current and recent , state of social studies/ 
social science education, of designati^ng desired ^^^^tes"^ which social 
studies might or should aspire, and of shaping recommendations as to how 
those desired states might L»e approached. This has been a formidable 
task, inc'reasing in difficulty as the project moved from describing the 
current state to envisiontng desired States tq *f ramin'g "recommendations*. 

During the first phase of the proj ect— review and analysis of the 
recent and Q»urre^t state of social studies/social science education — the 
project began with three coordinated studies of science education sup- 
parted by the National Science Foundation during the period 1976-1978: 
a series of case studies conducted by the Center for Instructional 
Research'and Curriculum Evaluation at the University of Illinois (Stake 
and Easley 1978), a national survey conducted by the Research Triangle 
Institute (Weiss 1978), and a survey of literature for the period 1955-' 
1975, conducted by The Ohio State Unive-rsity with the assistance of the 
Social Science Education Consortium (Wiley 1977). These three* studies, 
usin^ three very different but ,<:ongruent methodologies, provide a wealth 
of Information about ' precollege education in ^Jiatural science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies/social science education. 

In additioii to^ studying these three fruitful ^ources, SPAN staff 
^and con'feultaijts reyiewed hu^fireds of other documents bearing on social 
studies, and, through .correspondence and at conferences, sotight the advice 
and comments of many perslSns throughout the nation. This intensive stu'dy 
^ of evehts af the -past 2p to, 30 years was also supplemented by the 160- 
year , perspective ofi social studies ;ceform written by Hazel Whitman *Hertz- 
berg <1981), . ^ 

'The fina^l part of the firsf phase oS- the' project^s work was prepa- ^ 
ration, of a detailed statement of -the major, problems facing so'cial 
Studies' in the 1980s, as ^seen by the consultants and staff. 



In its second' phase, the project * developed 'a series of "desired 
states" for social studies — ap idealis\tic description of what social 
studies programs and classes might Iqok like in Ih^^future and of what 
student participation and outcomes might be expected from those types of 
'programs and classes. 

The third phase of the project involved developing a series of 
recommendations indicating how social studies might move from the problems 
described in the first phase toward the desired states laid out in the 
second. * - ^ , ' 

Preliminary versions* Df the current-state results, major problems, 
desired gtates, and specific recommendations from fhe project were 
presented to more than 100 social ^t-udies educators across the nation 
during the spring ,of 1980. Numerous revision^ were made on the basis of 
comments* and suggestions received from these edticatorg^ 

With respect to the specification^ of desired states and of recom- 
mendations fbr achieving them, the basic fact of social studies education 
at present 'is^ that there is a great diversity of opinion, from which it is 
impossible to elicit consei^sus. There are polar positions on the most 
basic issues, and a range of opinion 'between the poles. Some feel that 
social studies is in need of drastic revision., others .that there is -^little 
or no need for. concern. . 

The great diversity of opinion about desired stdtes and recommenda- 
tions that exists ^in^ the literature and in the opinions of social studies 
educators throughout the nation, as experienced by SPAl^ members ij^ 

perusing , the literature, in , numerous meetings and conversations, and in ^ 
voluminous correspondence, was also reflected in the 12 consultants who 
Worked with the SPAN staff throughout the project. ^ These consultants were 
chosen for their known contributions to social,, studies literature and 
practice and 'for their representation 'of various sie^ial studies -roles: 
elementkry or Secondary teacher, consultant or supervisor at district or 
stai:e level, professional association, university teacher. Thay were 
indeed "representative" — not only of social-^^udies-^ucator roles but also 

of a wide range of opinions ^bout desired states and ^recommendations ! 
' ' < ^ \ ^ ' ' 

Given this diversity of opinion, both in the sodal^'studies field a-t 

large and within the group of consultants,^ the S^N staff '(within >^hich* 

ther6 we.re ail^o^^ome differences! of opinion!) had to take the ultimate 



responsibility for formulating 'the statements concerning desired states 
and recommendations. We wish to give full credit for information and 
ideas we Jiav^ borrowed and used — borrowed both from the consultants and 
from social studies educators at* large. But the staff must accept final 
responsibility for the content of the SPAN reports. These reports are: 

— Social Studies Reform; 1880-198Q , by Hazel Whitman tfertzborg 

— The Current State of Social Studies; A Report of P/roject SPAN , 
by Project SPAN staff and consultants 

' — The Future of Social "Studies; A Report and Summary of Project 
SPAN, by Project SPAN staff and consultants (this ^volume) | 

— Working Papers frqm Project SPAN , by Project SPAN s^aff and con- 
sultants : \ 

— Social Roles: ^ Ay Eocus for Social Studies in the !l980s , by ^ 
Douglas P. Superka and Sharryl Hawke. ' \ 

The remainder of this section describes and suimnariz^s these 
reports. ^ ' 

, . \ 

Social Studies Reform: 1880-1980 

• ' ' ■ '\ . 

' \ 

Throughout the era of the new social studies, Hertzberg challenged the 
naivete of those who plunged into reform efforts with little knov^ledge of 
previous attempts at reform. <^ As a student of history and a participant j?n 
a neglected precursor/of the neW social studies — the Citizenship Education 
Project of the 1950s — she observed the.jris^ and fall of the new social 
studies with dismay and regret. "There is no reason why what has been 
rediscovered shpuld not be retried," she says, in her report, "but it, would 
be valuable to know what happened the first time. Wheels reinvented \are 
often wheels spun" (p. xi). ,* * - \ 

. Project SPAN asked Hertzberg to spell out the; lessons of the past to 
which would-be social studies reformers should attend. /The result* isla 
masterful review of efforts that have been jnade throughout the past ^cer^tury 
<o/ shape tjie content and structure of history, social science, and social 
studies in the nation's elementary and secondary curricula. 



Origins of Today's Structures of Schooling and Curriculum 

\ 

Hertzberg starts her ^review In 1880, the opening of a deCade she sees 
as a time when powerful social, political, end economic forces were just 
beginning to influence the future shape of American schooling — "a , 
seed-time for the remarkable growth. of the public high school and the 
forces that shaped its curriculum" (p. 3).* It was during the 1880s that' 
the number of students in public high schools first exceeded the number in 
private schools, marking the beginning of the spectacular growth in public 
schools that eventu;ally established the norm of high school graduation for 
all Americans. Other important forces that gathered strength in the 1880s 
included the "rise of the universities" and the "emergence of national 
agencies reform" connected with both the schools and the • . 

universities — especially the American^ Historical Association, established 
in 1884, and the National Education Association, which experienced a 
"rebirth" in 1884. ^ > ^ » ' 

Conimittees and Commissions 

— v:> * 

The three national efforts that Hertzberg identifie's as having had the 
most lasting effects on the social studies all completed their work more 
than half a century ago. The 'first of these, , the "History Ten," was one 
of nine committees of ten established by the NEA. Its members were pres- 
tigious school" persons and academicians, witli all of the then-recognized 
social* sciencejs represented. Like later commissions, the History Ten 
focused* on the relationship between high school curriculum requirements 
and college entrance requirements; also like the later commissions, itv 
made extensive recommendations about the high school curriculum in its 
1893 report without solving the problem of its relationship to college 
entrance requirements, . 

The Committee of Seven, established by the kMy±n 1896, consisted of 
experienced^and able educators-academicians, incljutfing the first woman to 
serve on a national curricujar commit tee^jHfe committee's lB89 report, 
built-in part on the work of the History Ten, reflected the members' belief 
"in the value of^ history as general^ education for citizens," their 
"confidence in the fu^re of .their cpuntry and the values of its past," and 
their belief that high school should serve the purpose "'of developing boys 
and girls into men and women,' rather than fitting them for college." 

1 ' . - 



History "was a syntliesizing subject which coAild give ^unity, continuity,, 
and strength to A\e curriculum^" (p. 13). The Seven proposed *a four-year 
high school sequence consisting of ancient, medieval, European, English, 
and American history, with some attention to "civil g^overnment" ^in the 
fo^urth ♦year . Considejrable attention was, given to me thod , ^including many 
of the emphases and reinventions of the new social studies. In addition, 
the report "cemented a connection between #he historical profession and 
the schools which continued for decades (p. 16). 

The Seven's report had significant influence on the high school . » 
curricula in the next decade §ind a half, a period of '^intense reform 
activity in Ariierican life. This was the time of ' Progressivisip and John 
Dewey, of fundamental disputes abo\it the nature of history and its^role in 
the schools, and of tlje formation of many new prof essijDnal societies of 
historians and of 6ther scientist§.^ ^ 

The 1916 report of the "^Ek Committee on the Social Studies "was 
probalij.y " the most influei^tial in the history of the social studies" 
(pr.'£5). Unlike the two previous committees, the NEA group included very 
few aca/demicians; nine of 3.ts sixteen members wer^'-from regional history 
teachers ' associat ions . report was at the time only one aipong many, 

but in. retro*spect "it became a landmark" (p. 26). Combining a modern 
approach to history with the f>eda*gogy ' of Dewey, the report prescribed a , 
course of study for grades 7-12 that advocated greater attention to "the 
present life interests pf -.the' pupil" (p. 27). the shift away from the 
academic emphateis of earlier committee reports' is evidenced by the^ 

attention given to "co^unity civiM:s," by the advocacy of a 12th-grade 
course in "Problems of Democracy," and by the prominence accorded to the, 
term "social studies," defined as "those whose subject mat ter" relates to , 
the organization and development 6f human society, and .to man as a member 
of social groups" (pv 26). 

While the* various committees emphasized the high-school curriculum, 
the elementary grades were not entirely negle(jted. The recommendations of 
the History Ten covered grades 5-12. In 1909 a committee of the AHA issued 
a report recommending a curriculum for grades 1-8, and the committee that 
pifoduced the 1916 report later recommended an plementary curriculum not 
very different from th^t of the 1909 report. These recommendations evolved 
into a pattern that was eventually ordered and rationalized by Paul Hanna 
(1963) as "expanding commun^.ties . " 



Other committees and commissions focusing on the social' studies • 
followed the ^916 groupT but* orily one was of comparable scope — the NEA ' 
Commission on the Social Studies. Launched^^ early 1929, it wa's ,"to be 
the most elaborate and comprehensive> commission in the history of the . 
social studies, although, as it turned ^out, not the most influential" 
(p. 44). In contrast to .the 1916 NEA committee, most members of the ' 
Commission w^re university educators. Their work res^lted''in ^publication 
of more than a dozen volumes' throughout the 1930s ;^ of high quality and 
great interest to soeial educators, the volumes "taken collectively . . . 
repiresented a major contribution to social studies educati(5n. ''But their 
impact was more individual than collective" (p^' 49) . 

Professional Societies a nd the New Social Studies 

r-- ^ , 

Among the other major themes treated by Hertzberg are the r6le of 
professional societies in .the social studies and the history of the new 
social studies movement. She traces the relationships of professional 
societi.es ^to social studies, relationships that have ranged from the 
high and continuing interest of historians to the relative indifference 
of economists and anthropologists. The history of the ,NationaJ^^ouncil 
for the Social Studies is detailed from it's formation in 1921 to publi- 
^cation of its 1979 guicielines, J- { 

Criticisms of- education in the 1950s are reviewed and analyzed, with 
particular emphasis ,giv^n to the forces and influences that led up to the 
new sociai^s tudies. A:rev±ew of tKe development of the new social studies 
in .the 1960s^i6 followed by ar critical analysis of the shortcomings of 'that 
movement. • Included in Hertzberg *s criticisms of leaders of the new social 
studies are the a^se^rtion^ that those leaders "knew so little ^bout the 
past, . . . neglect\d entirely overlooked the social upheavals of the _ 
1960s, . . [and] haci only^a highly selective exposure to the diversity 
and problems of the realxworld of the schools" (pp, 116-117), 



Lessons for the Future 

In a, final section, gertzbergv summarizes the lessons to be drawn from 
the history she has reviewed. -AmongXthese are: 

— Ref'orjners must be fully aware oX-^he cojnplexities and realities of 
the school and the classroom. 
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* — A historical perspective is a nece&sity; an intelrnational, com-' 
parative perspective is almost as important. 

— The cSftXral role of "social studies "in the education, of citizens ^ 
in .a democracy must be recogniz^ and nurtured. * ' . 

-^Continuing- attention must be given to how students learn. 

^ — Efforts to clarify the relat icJnship of' the social sciences to social 
studies must continue, preferably with the help of the now-indifferent 
professional social science associations, ' , * jr 

' Finally, Hertzberg calls for new ^efforts to define the scope and 
sequence of social studies: ' • 

Not since the beginning of the 1920s, have social studies^ 
reformers attempted to 'Suggest a scope and sequence for ^ ' 
t*he social , studies] curriculum, i The secondary fu^riculum 
today is still based fundamentally on the 19L^ NEA 
report. No one really likes it; very well, subsequent 
reformers have generally attacked *it, but ' it 
eqdureS' . , . Since every school must^have a* cui^icAilum 
^ scoge^and ^^e^qjaenee and many schools are currently revis- 

ing their cJ6^, it would be usefttl if some modeLs were 
developed wh^h could aid them* These should, ^e charac- 
• terized by statements, of purpose and by. clarity, brevity, 
a'nd flexibility. One mjght; be based on the. 1916 pd'ttern. 
'^it^^lf, by examining* it, to s&e^at lea'st how a new ration- 
'ale for it coul4 bef reformulated. But we need alterna- 
tive models as weii, (pIp^. 178-179), . . 

< * 

; ' \ The Current State pf Social Studies 



The Current^ State of Sqcial Studies represents the culmination of a 

substantial part of the efforts of Project SPAN staff and consultants. The 

three NSF studies described^ earlier provided an excellent starting point 

* — 

for these analyses* Those studies were minutely reviewed and discussed by' 

consultants and. staff* Following this, an extensive search arid analysis of 

other relevant literature was conducted. The br'oad^experienafe of SPAN 

consultants and staff also provided an important part of .the data base for* 

the prd^ect* . ^ , ^ 

The report is divided into six sections, -each focusing on o^e 

importan£ facet of social studies education: 'rationales, gtoals, and 

' . . ' ' ^ ^* ^ 

objectives; curriculum organization; curriculum materials; teachers; 

* * -I 

instructional practices;^ and barriers to change in the field. 



Rationales, ''Goals,, and Objectives , ' - 

* In^ this paper, Irving Morrisse.tt and Johit Haas provide a broadband ^ 
integrative analysis pf the interrelated 'topics of rationales, definitions,, 
"ai^proaches^" goals,, and objectives of 'social studies. They atgue that a^ 
rationa^le for social studies must take account of- the nature of the 

' individual, ^society, values, knowledge, and learning, and that^knowledge of 
thei.se entities' should be integrated into the curriculum goals and 
objectives that form the basis of the curriculum content and methods. They 
point toi confusion that exists about the' nature of rationales and to the 
-paucity of real rationales. - ^ 

The authors next discuss definitions and the "identity crisis" of, 

^ Social studies and present three "approaches" to social studies, concluding 
that "conservative cultural continuity" is, and for a long time has been, 
the dominant approach. There follows a .detailed discussion of the most 
common goals and objectives. Citizenship is the most common single goal 
proposed; knowledge, skills, values, and participation form the most *y-' 
commonly proposed goal set. Other goals are also discussed. ^ Pirobl^ems / 
.caused by the multiplicity of ae^ topics and rising concerns about ^.Che y 
scope and sequence of social studies are reviewed., Finally, the ajitThors ^ 

' suggest ways in which rationales, goals, and objectives can be mof e ^ 
coherently formulated and used to -improve SQcial studies. 

! 

Curriculum Organization . - 

In the second section of the volume, "Curriculum. Organization in - - 
Social Studies," James Lengel and Douglas Superka describe the tyjpil^al 
, pattern of social studies programs from kindergarten through grada 12, 
stating thai: despite numerous variations^that^ have occurred, tHe dominant 
pattern throughout the nation is one that wSs established more than 60 \ 
years ago. The typical K-6 pattern is built on the "expanding environ- 
^ ments" theme, while the curriculum in grades 7-12 consists of a pattei;n of 
* U.S; history, world history, civics, and government. There is little 
articulation between grade levels, particularly between elementary and 
secondary grades. "Reasons given for the persistence of the pattern 
described include the strength of tradition, the reinforcement of the • 
pattern by textbook content, and the lack of a compelling alternative 
pattern. 
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Curriculum Materials 

John Patrick and Sharryl ,Hawke are the authors of "Social Studies 
Curriculum Materials," the third section of the volume. They' describe the 
great extent tp which sJtudents, teachers, administrators,, and the public 
accept and rely on .curriculum materials as essential, aids to teaching, 
learning, and classrbom management. Foremost among curriculum materials 
are textbooks, which are^ used in the great majority of classrooms; they are 
seen as cost-ef f ic;ient and easy to select, order, and manage. Compared to 
textbooks, supplementary materials, including films, f ilmstrips , and 
workbooks, have slight use. Other than test materials, materials developed 
by individual teachers and local Committees also are of relatively little 
•importance. 

Turning to an^^analysis of textbook content, the authors note that m6st 
competing texts for par^ic^ar subjects and grade levels ^are very much 
alike in format, style, .and content. The texts typically stress the 
transmission of informa^ori, avoid sensitive subjects, an^, according to 
some content sp^ecialists, lack intellectual depth. Some notable changes 
have occurred in the past 20 years, particularly in the treatment of women 
and minorities and in the use of color and graphics. Changes in the 
amount' of attention given to controversial topics and to variety in 
learning activities have been le^s extensive. Some of these changes are ^ , 
attributable, at least in part,. to the curriculum materials developed by 
,the "new social studies" projects. The lack of greater change and diver-^ 
sity in textbooks is attributed in large part to the conservative nature 
of the textbook development process, which is described in detail b^ the 
authors, \Particularly strong conservative forces affecting publishers 
are the practices of the ^3 states that have statewide adoptions or adop- . 
^ion policies, t " ^ , c 

Teachers ^ , ^ * • 

In "Social Studies Teachers," Mary Vanri Eslinger and Douglas Superka 
emphasize the general agreement with the proposition tl^at^ the individual 
teacher is "the central figure," the "key,V or "the magic ingredient" in. 
the learning process. They also point to the paucity of ideas and data ■ 
about why this is so and how this proposition can be used to improve 
4 education. Turning to more manageable subjects, they review a wide spec-\ 
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' trum of data about the characteristics and perceptions of teachers. 
Included are demographic data related to age, sex, academic preparation, 
years of experience, and professional activities. These data sjiow, among 
other things, the di^fferences that typically exist; between elementary 
and secondary teachers along these dimensions, 

* A* review of studies of teachers' perceptions of the purposes of 
social studies leads the ^authors to conclude that elementary and sjecon- 
dary, teachers, unlike their cdllege-level counterparts, spend little 
time contemplating!} the goals of their activities; they are too preoc- 
cupied with problems of administration and management,. A common goal 
is, of course, getting students to learn the material in the textbooks. 
Beyond this, where a common purpose can be found, it consists of social- 
ization — in the seqse of instilling acceptable classroom and school 
behavior, getting acceptance of the norms and values of society, and, to 
a lesser extent, in ^preparing students for successful participation in 
mainstream society, ^ ^ 4^ 

/ ' Teachers' perceptions oj. their problems»and needs ^re notably more 
precise than their perceptions of the goals of social studies. The most 
commonly perceived problems are students' poor reading ability and their 
apathy toward school. Many problems of a logistical nature also concern 
teachers; these include lack of time to teach theij subject, lack of' 
materials and equipment, and lack of good sources of information about new 
methods and materials, 

Vann Eslinger and Supe^rlca also examine^* the problem of teacher dis- 
satisfaction with their profession. While dissatisfaction with their 

'role in education and in society has been common among elementary and 
secondary teachers in recent yeai:s — ''teacher burnout" has become a common 
term — there' is some evidence^ that this phenomenqn is more pronounced 

among .social studies teachers than among others. ' , 

Instructional Practices 

In the fifth section of this volume, Verna Fancett and Sharryl Hawke 
present a detailed report on what teachers do: ".Instructional Practices 
in Social Studies." They note that teachers teach the same subject in 
'diverse, ways, even when using the same textbook in the same school sys- 
tem. They report with regre^t, ^h6wever, mUch less information is avail- 



aT>le on the varieties of teaching methods than on the central tendencies 
in teaching methods; they focu6* on the latter because of the greater 
availability of information. 

I^ost instruction in elementary and secondary 'schools takes place in 
large groups, with relatively little use made—particularly at the secon- 
dary level — Qf small-group and individual ia^^d instruction. Ability' 
grouping is fairly common in social studies, though less so than in 
mathematics and science instruction; A single teacher typically has 
responsibility for each class, with little use^ made of cluster or team 
teaching. Open space" cijpfigurations seem to be more the preferehoe of 
administrators than of teachers, who generally pr&fer*»^e self-contained" 
classroom. Much of teachers' time fSs occupied with administrative duties 
and the maintenance of discipline. Preparation time is generally con- 
sidered to 'be .inadequate, and the students' time on task in the classroom 
is substantially less than 100 percent. 

^; Most of the time that students and teachers spend in the classroom 
is 'focused on the use of curriculum materials', . particularly commercially 
published textbooks. The dependence on textbooks increases at the higher 
, grade levels. Next in importance to • the , commercial printing press in 
educa'tional technology is the school-owned "t)ress," the duplicating 
machine, widely used for teacher-made worksheets and tests. Films and 
filmstrips are used by quite a few teachers. Overhead p^rojectors receive 
somewhat less use^while other available devices — including records, 
audio tapes, videotapes, film loops, television, and computers — are used 
infrequently. . ^ 

Lecturing?* or "teachet talk," is the 'most common mode of instruc- 
tion, inc;:ieasing in importance from the low^r.to.the higher grades. 
Various forms of teactier-led recitation or discussion are 'also common. ^ 
Teaching modes :in most classrooms rarely, if ever, include inquiry, dis- 
covery, values education, experiential, community-based learning, 
simulations, programmed instruction, and contracts. Teachers decide on 
which teaching practices and materials to use 'on the basis of many influ- 
ences. The impor||ance of expectations within' the school and the commu- 
nity accounts in large part for the lack of great diversity that exists , 
in teaching practices. 
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Barriers to Change . , * . 

- Lee Anderson presents in the last section of the volume a general- 
ised thesis on "Barriers to Chan^ in Social Studies," focusing on the 
fact* thkt the "new social studies" had relatively Tittle impact on the 
schools!. He describes two necessary conditions' for change in social 
studies and argues that neither, of these existed with respect to the new 
social studies'. First, he posits that a new approach can have widespread 
impact only if its philosophy, curriculum materials, and instructional 
practices become familiar to a large number of the nation's classroom 
teachers. _,The" second necessary condition is that, the philosophy, cur- 
riculum materials, and instructional practicesJ^of the new approach must 
be compatible with the culture of the school or, lacking such compati- 
bilj^ty, the new approach must* bring -about changes in the culture of 
schooling such that the necessary compatibility iscreated. 

Elaborating on' the first necessary conditiQn, Anderson describes 
four models of educational change, none of which meets that condition- 
Then, borrowing from Urie Bronf enbrenner 's "ecology of human develop- 
ment," he describes the "nested structures" within which teachers are 
embedded — the immediate school environment, the/family at^d c^mmu^ity 
settings that affect the teacher directlyV^d the broader social setting 
of school district, statue., and nation. Alll'^f these structures as they 
now exist, Anderson states, militate against ^acceptance of the philos- 
opfiy, materials, and instructional practices developed in the new social 
studies. 

Turning to^ the second necessary condition, the author argues that 
the approach of the nBw social studies was not congruent with the culture 
of the schools and was not ab^e to change that culture. He lists a 
number of assumptions about students^, teachers, and schools that'^ormed 
the^basis-s^of the new social studies, explaining that these .assumptions 
were in conflict^ with- the culture of the schools. A4;iderson attributes 
these erroneou^assumptibns largely to the failure of university partici- 
pants in the development of * the new social studies \to understand that 
culture. ♦ 
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The Future of Social Studies 

/ 

This volume contains three papers in addition to this summary. The 
first, "Six Problems .for Social Studies in the 198Qs," contains detailed 
statements of the problems that SPAN staff and consultants believe sljould 
be on the agenda of social studies educators in the qoming deccide'. The 
second sectioa, "Desired States for Social Studies," describes- desired 
states corresponding to the six. problems. In the final ^ettion, recom- 
mendations related to each desired state, are given. These ir^clude both 
general recommendations and specific recommendations addressed to partic- 
'ular groups of social studies educators. Below are listed the six prob- 
lems, along with the related desired state and general recommendations. 
All are further elaborated upon in the following sections of this, volume. 

Student Learning ' 

Brbblem t Many students, leave school without the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that are important ^nd desirable outcomes of social studies 
programs* In addition, many students do , not .like or value social studies 
as much as other subjects, ^ ... 

Desired State; Students in elementary and secondary Softools 



throughout the country are actively , enthusiastically, and^successf ully 
engaged in. learning social ' studies. Appropriate to their respective 
grade levels and developmental abilities, the vast majority of students 
are learning the central concepts and relationships in social studies 

and the factual knowledge needed to develop those concepts and relatio;a- 

/ 

ships. They are applying this |cnowledge as they 'examine social issues 
and develop the critical thinking, - valuing, '^a?nd social participation 
skills needed to be effective participants i"ji society. / 

Recommendations ; Student learning comes as a result of achieving 
*^the other fil^e desired states. Th6rfefore, no specific recommendations 
are g^ven beyond those related to the remaining desired states. . 



The Culture of the School 

Problem: ThQ culture and organization of schools, especially at 
the secondary level, focus much of the energy of teachers and admini-s- 
trators oxx matters of ^management and, control rather than on the teaching 
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and learning of social studies — particularly, the teaching and Jparning 

of higher-level thinking skills, participation skills,' and democratic ' ^ 

values. / 

* 

. Desired State ; The culture and organization of elementary and 
secondary schools reinforce and enhance the goals of quality social 
studies programs. The rules, decision-making processes, interpersonal . 
r^siajLionships, management propedures,* and physical settings of the 
schools reflect a positive, humane climate, but less positive realities 
of the political, economic, and social world are also examined, thereby 
providing students with a context and experiences that help them become 
effective and responsible participants in society, 
Recomm&ndations ; 

1. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators assume 
leadership in efforts to increase awareness and knowledge of the culture 
of the school and its impact on learning. 

2. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators initiate 
and support efforts to change those* aspects of their school cultures 
that most inhibit' and conflict with the realization of the goals of 
qtiality social studies programs, while striviiig to establish, maintain, 
and extend activities that reinforce those goals in students' school 
lives. 

Teaching Practices 

Problem: Instruction in social .studies is generally characterized 
by lack of variefy in teaching methods and evaluation practices, by 
limited kinds of learning experiences, ,and by inattention to the implica- 
tions of educational research. . * ' . 

Desired State ; Social studies teachers use, a variety of instruc- 
tional practices and materials to achieve the various objectives of their, 
social studies programs. Enlightene"d by up-to-date findings of educa- 
tional research and learning theory, they strive to inake instructional 
practices and materials compatible with the needs , and capdcritl^s of 
individual students and ^ with the particular learning tasks at hand. 
While not* all teachers are equally skilled in using a wide /variety of 
Instructional practices, very few rely primarily on lectures, recita- 
tions, and a single tebctbook. Social studies teachers xx^e a variety of 

■ ■ ■ . / ' 

■ . 13./ . , 



evaluation methods designed to , assess the progress of students, to diag- 
nose the learning problems of individuals, and to assess and improve the 
social studies program.' * ' 

Recommendations ; ' , • 

1. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators make 
systematic and continuous efforts* to- broaden their r^epertoire of 
instftictional practices arid materials, with a view to providing a variety 
of approaches suitable to particular learning tasks and to the needs and 
capabilities of particular students. * 

2. Prolect SPXN recommends that social studies educators take - 
advantage of the diversity that already exists among^ faculties in' order 
to provide sti^dents with a variety of teaching models, styles, and prac- . 
tices ia- social studies, 

3. ""Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators develop 
and use a \yJriety of evaluatiotn techniques to assess student learning 
and their sopial studies programs. 



The Curriculum ' , * 

Problem: The social studies curriculum — courses, materials, and 
content — i^, fo cused primarily on specific facts and brpad conclusions 
ftom history aiJd other social ^science disciplii:ies rather tl^an on critical 
tMHtking skills, social science concepts, values and attitudes, and 
^^cial participation. The curriculum, more9ver, isf not based on student 
dev^opmental needs and does not emphasise important societal issues and 
effective participation in the social 'world . 

Desired State ; The social studies curriculum in elementary and 
secondary schools enables students to understand and function in the 
real social world. v Although specific program's* and organizational pat- 
terns vary throughout the natidn, each school's curriculum is based on a 
substantial amoTunt of* attention to each 'of the generally agreed-upon 
major goals of social studie§: knowledge* from hfstory -and "the social 
science disciplines, cr^itical^ thinking and interpersonal skills, values 
and valuitig skills, and social participafion. Moreover^* the social 
studies curriculum attends to each of these dimensions: the 'Ueeds dnd 
abilities of students, the 'concerns of jsociefy, and the nalture^ the ^ 
disciplines'. (subject matter)*; .past, present, apd future perspectives; 



a-nd individixa^l , societal, and global, aspects. Each curriculum rests on 

cleaTily defined rationale, with eJtplicit objectives, a xionrepetitive 

'p*atterri. of topics and courses, and appropriate materials and activities. 

Local' needs and resources are^^ cotisider^ed as individual currl,cula are 

* 

developed , revised , and implemented on a basts , and a school ' s 

stated social^ studies curriculum and its actual practice are congruent. 

Recommendatioils : * ' \ * ' 

. * 1. ^ Project SPAN recommends that social studies^ducators give 
-renewed attention to reviewing, revising-, and stating their views on the 
basic purposes and goals of social studies, taking into account all ele- 
jnents described in the' desired state related to curriculum. 

2* Project SPAN' recommends that social studies educators examine 
their existing k-12 currJ.cula, including their scopes and sequences, and 
curr.iculum materials, to determine the extent to which the curriculajare 
consistent with the basic purpose and' major goals pf social st;udies and 
include all the im^>ortant element^ of a comprehensive social studies 
curriculum. ' * . 

3. Project SPAN recommends that support be given at all levels to 
the production of curriculum materials and teacher resources needed to 
addres^ relatively neglected areas of tK*g social ^^tudies* curriculum such, 
as cl^tical thinking, social participation, societal issues, and student 
developmental needs. ^ ' ^ 



The Social Studies Profession , ^ 

Problem : Parts of ^,the social studies »prof ession,' in varying 
degrees,* are characterized by cqnsidei?able ^l*sagreeinent on the most 
imp^jrtant goals and objectives c^f social studres and *hy a decided lack 
of direction, satisfaction", opportunities for profes-gional growth, and^ 
constructive interaction among the varibus participants. 

' Desired State : All members of the social studies profession — 
teachers, supervisors, teachej educators, history and social science 
professors, curriculum developers,' publisher's^,, aijd others — have a comraop 
commitment to social studies education .and work coop^atively toward fts 
improvement. ^They ^Iso share a unity of purpose and belief in major 
goals for social studies. Although members* of the/rprof ession are united 
in their efforts to achieve these goals,- to strej;^,t%ea social 's'tud^j^J' 



role in school curi:iculum, and to improve students* learning experi^^nces , 
diverse views on ho?Jj^^&*^^4cdomplish these g9als are weK^med and given 

.fair hearing. These^^jSj^r'^e views are, reflected in *prai^ices throughout 
the profession. Working together, members of tl^ social studies profes- 

'sion help to maintain high standards of performance, press for. continuetj 

professional growth for all members^ and provide tonstructive opportuni- 

. * ^ ' ^ " : . 

ties for members to interact abong- themselves, t^ith. professionals in 

- ' ' ' ' - , -ji, • 

other areas of education, and wi^^h^ nt)neducators, : • - * 
Re*c(|^pendations : ^ ? ' 

1. Project SPAN' recprnmendg ti^at .social studies ' 'prof essio'nals 

engage in a continuing -natib^^^'ide debate and diaiogtie about the basic > 

purpose and directions of social, studies. The purpose of the'^ dialogue 

is to create one, or a small number of, s\:at>emfent^., about , the rationale^ 

goals, and objectives ot social stiTdie^ that will provide a sense of , 

unity and ^direction for the professian^ v> 

y ' ^ . *; : ' 

2i ; Project SPAN recommends th^'£ /social studies praf essionals and 

^' • ^ ' • ' 

other educators strive to creafee setf^idgs '^n which constructive Snd 

> ^ \ I ' ' ' 

cooperative worH is fostered among social studirfes leducators , other educa- 
tors", and laypersons. ' \^ : ^ ' * v 

*3. Project SPAN recommends tKat administrators and teachers\recog- 
nize, encourage, and utilize the diversity andAindividuality ^that exists 
within the profession. . • I \ ' , < 

4. Project SPAN recommends that social sjudies educators promote 
and support a , series of role exchanges to improve communication and ^ 
understanding among various members of the profession. \ 



Public Support ^ -'^^ " » 

Problem: There is insufficient public support for and understanding 

of social studies programs that afe balanced, judicious in responding to 

* »>*,.•* . 

special interests, supportive , of democratic values, scientifically and 

educationally sound, and relevant to the present and future lives of 

students*. * ' v >^ 

f Desired State:' School board, parents, -citizen groups, and the 

general public actively support social studies programs in the schools. 

They are* aware* of the nature and importance of social studies in the 

education of young people, and many^ are^ involved in helping to provide 
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meaningful experiences in social studies in their local schools. Social 
studies teachers and supervisors are engaged in frequent and constructive 
efforts, Xo inform and involve the public , in social studies. Most members 
of the public realize that many aspects of social studies lead to contro- 
ve.rsies that can .contribute to the growth of good minds. They are sup- 
portixe of efforts' to present all sides of controversial .issijes , both ill 
the schools and in public^ forums . ^ 
Recommendations: ^ . ; 



.al .issiies , 

■ 1 



1. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators conduct . 
systematic efforts to demonstrate the nature and importance of social 
studies to the public. >- 

2. Project' SPAN recommends that social studies educators actively 
i'nvalve members of th^ public ^in their social studies programs. 

Potential for Progress 

Throughout the process of specifying problems and desired states 
for social studies, SPAN staff and consultants were careful to'keep sight 
of improvements that have occurred in the past 20 years: 

— Textbooks have improved in content , format , and treatment of 
women and minorities. 

— The dominant curriculum pattern has proved flexible enough to 
accommodate some modern socicLLconcerns . 

— Variety in teaching methods ha,s increased somewhat. 

— Many persons have become engaged in the search for direction an(} 
purpos.e in social studies. - ^ . 

Overall, SPAN cbnsultants and 'staff believe great potential exists ' 
for the improvement ^of education in general and "of social studies in 
particular.. Throughout theXcountry are many excellent social studies 
teachers and programs and many schools where cr.eative, imaginative 
instruction is carried QUt; these teachers, programs, and ^schools can 
serv^ as examples for .others. Most school-age children are now in 
school, presentirjg educators with the challenge of turning young people's 
zest- fdr life into zest for useful and interesting learning experiences. 
There is a strong base of support for p.ublic, education in general, if 
not in all of its particulars. And the important changes that have 
already taken place in our educational system — although viewed by many 



educators as' too little — offer promise of greater changes in the future, 
if educators can outline an effective tcourse of action and demonstrate^ 



its feasibility. 



Working Japers from Project SPAN 

The papera jcollected in th£s volume did not fit neatly into the two 
major volumes produced by Project SPAN — The Current. State« of Social^ 
Studiles and The Future 6f Social Studies , The paper^ vary cpnsiderably 
in terms of purpose, level' of detail, lengthj and topical- focus. The 
papers were also prepared at various times during' the course of Project 
SPAN,, with some being written as early as 1979, While these papers 
influenced the thinking of SPAN consultants and staff, they represent, 
to a greater extent than other SPAN publications, the personal observa- 
tions, interpretations, and opinions of particular authors, 

The papers are organized into two categories. The first group deals 
with the current state of social studies, paralleling and elaborating 
the SPAN publication on that subj ect , The second group contains four 
diverse and rather radical approaches to improvement ol social studi«^, , 
The third and final section of thi^ volume contains a complete bibliog- 
raphy of references consulted during the course of the project, . 

> 

Current States 

first -paper in the volume is "Evaluation in 'Social Studies," in 
which Dana Kurfmad presents a very broad view of evaluation. The purpose 
of evaluation, he states, is "to help those involved in education make 
sound decisions," He includes among educational decision makers 
teachers, administrators, students, parents, school boards, and legis- 
lators, Kurfman cites three types of decisions as being based in varying 
degrees on social studies, evaluation procedures — decisions related to 
instruption (specifically, decisions related to grading and diagnosis); 
decisions related to selection and placement; and decisions related to 
programs and curriculum. Use of various evaluation procedures and prac-* 
tices in relation to these types of decisions is reviewed. Included are 
a discussl'on of the advantages and disadvantages of criterion-referenced 
and norm-referenced tests and a review of the characteristics of commer- 
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cially praduced social studies tests. Kurfman indicates, that in spite 

of the quantity and* divef;5lty pf. evalu*^t\dn procedu^es-^dilabie— to 

educators, typical pta'ct^ces are rather narrow and unsophisticated 

■ John Patrick, in **Jtinior High School ' Students ' Learning in Social ^ 
Studies giv^s a /succinct' summary of research findings on junior high 

students* perceptions of social studies and their knowledge, skills, and 

* . * . * 

attitudes. Some suggestions for imprpvements are made and some partic- 
ular research needs are identified. Mary Vann Eslinger's paper, "Senior 
High School Students* Attitudes Toward Social Studies," dwells primarily' 
on <he JLnterest, attitudes, and motivation of, students with respect to 
social studies, as documented in the NSF studies. Her conclusions are 
rat>her negative, but not ^.entirely so. ^ 

Thenext two papers' address various factors that affect social 
^^tudi.es teachers and teachinjg^ In "Profession, School, and Community,"^ 
Fred Newmann points to three important factors affecting the climate of 
schools. His major theme is why social studies does not exhibit the 
characteristics, of professionalism to * a greater extent. He also 
describes how the exigencie^s of manag'emeiit. and control in the schools 

restrict' depth and diversity in the teaching of social studies and 

' ^^^^ 
explains how and why (controversial issues typically receive little atteti^ 

tion. * . \ ' . ^. ' • . ' , ' 

Douglas Superka,^ in "Money, Mandates, and Managers," describes three 

addtional effects on social studies. Federal government funding, he 

notes, has had some effect on social si^idies curriculum^ m^^rials aff3, - 

to a lesser extent, on. spoial studies teachers. State and local laws ^ 

and guidelines have had substantial and highly varied effects: many 

states mandate certain social studies topics and courses and many states 

adopt texts at the state level. Admihist;rators and supervisb,rs at state 

and local levels also Have varied influences on social stud^Les programs: 

/ r ^ 

chairpersons are usually quite influential, building principals may be, 
and local ind state supervisors are_generally^seen as having rjguther minor 
influence. • " . ' 

in the final paper in the first section of the'voluro/, Bruce'Tipple 
briefly reviews' "Educational Change Processes in Social Studies," 
(describing some models of curriculum development, information dissemina- 
Stion, and teacher training and noting some of the successful and unsuc- 
cessful aspects of these models. 
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y ' Alternative Approaches to Social Studies * 

The first paper in the section oii socjjl studies futures is "A 
Social-Roles Approach to Social Studies, by ♦Douglas Superka and Sharrj^l 
Hawke* It'presents an organizing framework .for social studies that could 
serve as an alternative to the dominant paCternvtha^ has existed for 50 
or 60' years*. This paper Is .a ' condensation of a separate voluoie, Social 
Roles: A FoCus for Social Stu'ciles in the 1980s, , which is describeS later 
in this summary. * * , * r \ ^ ^ ^ 

* '* In the second paper of this section, "Concepts and Skills: Social 
Studies in 200"2," James Lengel presents an imaginative scenario dated in 
the' year ^002j This report to a revived education directorate of the 

ational Science Foundation describes how a new approach solved many of 
the problems"^f social studies described' in the 1982 SPAN reports. The* 
new iipproa-^h"^^ IS ^ focus on' concepts and skills. Lengel. describes how 
this approach has affected curriculum', instructional practices, research, 
and the handling of prob^^s and issues.^! ^ 

In the thi^rd papfr ol this section, fred Newmann describes thre^'* 

very specific \ifaiffes he feels are essential to , achievement of good 

■ ' \ ^ 

2 change involves St^uden'ts: they should be 

1 



soci^* Studies programs. 'One 



involved in conjciunitytrbased problematic inquir^^'. /jiotber focuses-on % 
teacher^ they need circumstances conducive to development ""of their own 

tird recommendation calls for a reduction in the 



professionalism. The thi 

) ^ 



siz,e of large schools as [a necessary condition for 'improving school 



climate, ^ * ^ ^ ' 

Iche fiij^al paper of tliis section, by. John Michaelis, is "Desirable 
'characteristics of Soqial Studies/Social Science Education." In 'sharp 
contr ast to Newmann' s paper, Michaeiis presents a 'broad, eclectic check- 
list of^t^ems that planters of social ^ studies^ programs shoulxi consider, 
organized under the headings of rationale, focus, goals and objectives, 
K-12 {)rogra^ and supporting elements. 



Social Roles^; A Focus for Social S;t:udies in the 1980s ^ . 

A number o'f different a'pproiich^es to social studies could be advo- 
cated as the me'afns of achieving *the SPAN de^red states. This volume, 
offers one possible' focus fot social studies tha^ the authors believe 
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can help in resolving the problems and achieving the desired states that 
have been described. This focus is called^ "social roles." 

, In the first sBction, "A Perspective on Social Roles," each of the 
social roles — citizen, worker, consumer, family member, * friend, member 
of social groups, and self — is described, and the contribution of social 
studies to those roles is explained and illustrated. Also included are 
a justification for the approach and an explanation of how it can help 
alleviate the six problems and achieve the desired states identified by. 
Project SPAN. This section concludes with a brief summary of other 
curriculum orientations similar to the social-roles approach and answers 
to several questions concerning the implic'ations of this ajJproach for 
the present social studies curriculum. 

The second Section, "Using Social Roles to Organize K-12 Social 
Stud*ies," shows how this framework might be used, as the basis for a K-12 
curriculum. The section begins with 'a brief explanation of the impor- 
tance of curriculum organization in improving* social studies. This is 
followed by a description and illustration of a new ^way to organize 
elementary (K-6) sqcial studies, based on the social roles. Possible 
curriculum implications for secondary s'bcial^ studies are then explained 
and illustrated. A brief summary of the ^advantages, of a social-roles 
approach for social studies concludes this section. 

"Social Roles: The Main Ideas" presents a succinct, point-by-point 
description of the main ideas related to each of the^seven social roles. 
Listed for each role are ten or more main ideas that could «be emphasized 
in the social studies curriculum; these ideas are drawn from a variety 
of sources in education and the social sciences. This list constituted 
the initial step ii^ identification of the ponceptual substance of a 
socia][.-roles curriculum* . 

The publication concludes with "Social Roles: Relating the Main 
Ideas^ to To{)ics and Courses," wlri.ch illustrates .how social roles can be 
used as a basis for refocusing existing secondary social studies courses 
The "authors identify topics and courses in which each of the main ideas 
for the social ""roles can be- effectively taught without completely revis- 
ijig the scope and sequence of high school social studies. 



.SIX PROBLEMS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 1980S 

\ 

V 

Introduction 

The y^ear is 1978. The 'event is a, state-of-health examination. The 
referring physician is the National Science Foundation; examining_physi- 
cians are the Project SPAN staff and consultants. The patient is social 
studies education. ' ' ' 

. Reports accompanying the patient are perplexing. His* curriculum 
organization is reported to be stable and strong, but his instructional 
practices are thought to be, aging. Some prior examinations suggest that 
his curriculum materials are more alert and functipnal than ever; others 
suggest external appearances are masking important deficiencies. Reports 
of \neglected relationships with his fellow curricular areas are numerous, 
as_^e observations about his inability to relate to his lay public. 
Some reports express grave concern about the signs of poor' health among 
- students with whom the patient has had contact. Other reports suggest 
that his studehts are in improving health since their recent treatment 
with basics education. - - 

The examining physicians begin their work with commitment, but they 
are worried. Can ati accurate diagnosis be made? Is the patient suffer- 

ing minor afflictions, or is he terminally i],l? Is a remedy available? 

? * 

Can it be effectively administered 'in time to assure recovery? 

Although the initial activities of the SPAN project w^re not as 
dramatic as the above scenario suggests, the charge to the ^project to 
assess the current state of social studies education had some noticeable 
similarities to a comprehensive medical examination. We began, as do , 
most physicians^' iby lookij^g at the separate parts of the body social 
studies. For examination purposes we analyzed the state of health of 
eight critical elements: rationale!, goals, and objectives; curriculum 
organization and. content; curriculum materials; instructional practice's; ^ 
t€?acher characteristics; student characteristics; evaluation; and influ- 
, ences -on the curriculum and classroom. 



*Male pronouns have been chosen to personify social studies educa- 
tion solely for convenience* 
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To arrive 'at a diagnosis for each element, we drew on past state- 
of-health teports, particularly the literature' review, national survey , 
and case study research commissioned earlier, by the National Science 
Foundation and described ^in the introduction to this publication.' How- 
ever, we aiso used other research and theoretical information in profes- 
sional journals and b6ok^ that updated or expanded on the NSF studies. 
In addition, we drew^lieavily on the experiences and insights of the SPAN 
examining physicians whose collective knowledge helped make sense of 
data which often conflicted Or confused. 

Our examinations of the separate parts of social studies education 
resulted ih a series of * current-state 'reports on each of the critical 
"^elements; these reports are contained in another volume. In writing 
those reports we realized that the patient was much more than the sum of 
his parts. Therefore, our separate diagnoses were used as the basis of 
a holistic look at the patient-^-how trie functioning of his parts was 
affecting his overall condition. From this process it was clear that 
the patieilt could not be given a clean bill of health.^ Although the 
examining physicians identified a myriad of minor ailments, in the final 
diagnosis the patient was pronounced to be suffering from six major 
problems — problems general and critical enough to warrant attention in 
the i980s. It is. these six. major problems which- this chapter addresses. 

As a preface to statements of the six problems, a word should be 

said^bout our views on the Accomplishments of, American schools • ,Much 

of a positive nature can be sai4 about the Schooling of Americans. We 

have' a high level 6f literacy, a high and Increasing average number of 

years of schpoling, students who\show a zest for growth in certain 

aspects &f their lives, maijy fine ea^cational materials, a broad base of 

public support for education, and many creative and dedicated educational 

personnel at 'all levels of education. * (Other positive aspects of our 

educational System, related specifically to developments of the past 20 
*• ( * 

years, are described on pp. 42-44)'. * * v 

Nevertheless, there is widespread criticism of ther state .of educa-*^ 
tion in the United States — on the part of much of the public, of many 
educators, and bf SPAN consultants ' and staff. Lil#e many other recent 
studies of American education, SPAN focused on shortcomings and potential 
'for improvement. While the heralding of positive accomplishments might 
be good ^f or our collective ego, and perhaps has been neglected in recent 
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years, only an analysis of shortcomings and a vision of potential are * 
likely to brings aljout improvements, 

-Briefly stated, the problems we have identified are: 

1. Student Learning ; Many "students leave school without the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes that are ^important and desirable outcomes of 
social studies programs. In addition, many students do not like or value 
social studies as much as other subjects. 

7 

2. The Culture of the School ; The culture and organization of 
schools, especially, at the secondary level, focus much of the energy of 
teachers and a^inistrat^^rs on matters of management ^d control' rather 
than on the teaching and learning of social studies — particularly the 
teaching ^and learning of higher-level thinking skills, participation 
skills, ^nd democratic values. 

3. Teaching Practices ; Instruction in social studies is generally 
characterized by lack of variety in teaching methods and evaluation prac- 
tices, by linftted kinds, of learning experiences, and by inattention to 
the implications of educational research. 



4. The Curriculum ; The social studies curriculum — courses, materi- 
^Is, and coivtent — is focused primarily on specific facts and broad con-' 
elusions from <,history and other social science disciplines rather than 
on critical thinking skills, social science concepts, values and atti- 
tudes»,^and social participation. The ^ curriculum, moreover, is not bas^d 
on student." developmental needs and does not emphasize important societal 
issues ancl effective participation in the Social vorld.- . 

5. ' The Social Studies Professions Parts of the social studies 
profession, in varying degrees, are characterized by considerable dis- 
agreement on. thB most important goals and objectives of social studies 
and by a decided lack of direction, satisfaction, opportunities 'for 
professional growth, and constructive interaction among the various 
participants. ^ ^ 

6. Public Support : There is* insufficient- public ^support for and 
understanding of social studies ^programs that are. balanced, judicious in 

'responding to special interests, supportive of democratic values, scien- 
tifically and educationally soundjj and relevant to the present and future 

j 

lives of students. ^ j 

These problem statements helped us clarify and Refine our desired, 
states and provided a framework and^focus for making recommendations for 

* 



improving social studies. The problems are stated broadly in order to 
paint a general picture of major needs in social studies'. 

Before these problems ar'e presented in greater detail, three pdlants 
"heed to be clarified. First, the data analyzed by SPAN and the reac- 
tions of social studies educators throughout the country indicate that 
these are .problems for social studies "generally" throughout the nation. 
They are not necessarily, however> serious problems for every school •o-r 
social studies program in the country. The' SPAN current-state repo^rts 
also" indicate some instances of teachers, programs, and schools that are 
doing exciting and positive things in social studies. Individual schools 
and districts need to 'determine the extent to whith these six problems 
exist in their particular circumstances. 

^Second, these are not new or unique problems, indeed, a historical 
review of social studies education prepared for the SPAN project by Hazel 
Hertzberg (1981) makes clear the cyclical nature of perceived problems 
and attempted solutions in social studies education. The memories of 

cdntinuing rmture of these problems. 

Finally 1 these problems are not unique to social studies. They 

subject areas and all of education in some respects and to 

However, by attempting" to specify the unique relationship* 

of the problems to social stu4ies education, we hope to point the direc- 
tion for recommendations that will addreas the problems and improve 
social studies education in^ the 1980s. 

Problem 1; Student Learning 

Many students leave scbpol jwlthout the knowledge, -skill&v» 'and 
attitudes that ^are important and desirable- outcomes of social 
studies programs. In addition, many students do not like or 
value social studies as much as other subj^ects . 

Results from the National Assessment of Educational Progress- (NAEP) 
give useful indications of^ what social studies- students do and' dp"' not 
know. Most students have some knowledge of the basic features of U.S. 
government afid the majoif events in U.S. history. For example, most 13- 



plague other 
some extent. 
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and 17-year-olds know that "t^^fe purpose of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was to declare the colonres free from Great Britain." However,, 
fewer can correctly ident!4fy "a reason .that the American colonies 
rebelled against Great Britain" (NAEP 1978b, pp. 8-9). Most 13-year- 
olds can name the current president and vice* president and know that 
Congress is composed of two houses. However, the majority do not know 
their senators, governors, and congressmen or that there are two sena- 
tors from each state in the U.S. Senate (NAEP 1976, p. 76). 
^ The situation is not sigrlif icantly different in other subject areas 
(for example, see Hansen 1977, pp. 61-80; Flieger 1977; Wiley 1977, p. 
267), nor with respect to social studies skills and attitudes. Most 
students are able to employ basic social studies skills such as identi- 
fying sources of information and reading simple graphs., but are not able 
to interpret more complex tables and graphs, malce logical inferences 
from data, or identify the central .problem discussed by a group of speak 
ers (NAEP 1978b, pp. 17-28). In the area of political attitudes and 
values, most students express support for basic democratic values such 
as_ constitutional rights, representative democracy, respect for the 
rights of others, the need for laws, and equal opportunity for all*^(NAEP 
1978a). There are, however, numerous indications that student behavior 
is not consistently based on these values. Moreover, the proportions . of 
junior and senior high students expressing positive attitudes toward 
« human rights aijid democratic values declined from. 1969 to 1976 (NAEP 

1978a, pp. 7, 15). ^ ' 

Thus, the kn,lDwledge, ^skills, and values -of social studies students 
appear to be inadequate, with little or no improvement occurr^g in 
recent years. With few exceptions, comparisons of NAEP si^ofes from 1969 
to 1976 and 1972 to 1976 and MAT (Metropolitan Achievement Test)^ scores 
from" 1970 to 1978 reveal the following results for social studies knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes: little or no improvemenV for elementary ^ 
students, no improvement andslight declines for junior .high students, 
significant declines for high school students ^(NAEP',1978a; NAEP 1978b; 
Copperman . 1979) . Reference to a different data base — reviews of 
research — leads to similarly discouraging, rrews related to attitudes and 
values. Programs designed to v improve . students' political attitudes, 
valiies clarification abilities, and levels of moral reasoning have not 
demons'trated substantial success (Ehman l977r'Ehman 1979; Leming 1979; 
Lockwood 1978). , 
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Finally, students do not IjLke social studies very much and ^do not 
believe the subject, is very impartap^t- to their lives after school. 
While there are e-Xceptiohs , jnost of the research evidence from question- 
naires and observations points to widespread lack of student interest 
and motivation (Wiley 1977, pp. 203-20A; Stake ^and Easley 1978; Weiss 
1978, p. B130; Wright 1979, pp, 7-10), Student lack of interest, iadif- 
ference, and boredom seem to be prevalent in social studies classes, 
especially at the secondary 'level (Stake and Easley 1978 ; - Shaver , 5^vis, 
and Helburn 1979a, pp. 12-^3). * * 

To some extent, these negative feelings are related to secondary 
students' general lack of intere&t in school and academic pursuits'. But 
even within that context social -studies does not fare well. Four out of 
five secondary social studies teachers see' lack of student interest as a 
"serious problem" or "somewhat a problep," compared with two out of 
three secondary sci,ence teachers (Weiss 1978, pp. B128-130) . Also, 
secondary students believe that social studies ds less useful and less 
import^t to their -future needs than English and math (Wiley 1977, p. 
204; Wright 1980).'- This low rating of social studies is not confined to 
junior and senior high school. While elementary teachers do^,not report 
significant problems with lack of student interest. in so ciaL studies 
(Weiss 1978, p. B129)*, primary and intermedia^te students $^em to like 
social studies less than any other sjibject (Wright 1980) ./^\a 'Goodlad's 
study of schooling, for example, 73 .'6 percent of the primary students 
said they like social studies, but 80.6 percent said, they like science, 
86.1 percent, reading, 76.1 percent math, and 94.5 percent art. While 80 
percent of the intermediate students said they like art, the pe^^nt^es-^ 
were 57 for science, 56 for math, 45 for reading, and only 35 percent 
for social studies (Wright 1980),. ^ 

Clearly, laclc^^of^^^^ intei^st and lear ning /in socia^ studies is 

a major problem to be ^dHiTessed in the 1980s. Wh^^^o'^es this problem 
exist?' Explanations may lie in descriptions of .the five other problems- 
facing social studies education. . ^ 
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Problem 1\ The Culture of the School 



xTb^ culture and organization of schools, especially at the 

secondary level , focus much of the energy of teachers and 

administrators on matters of ^management and control rather * 

I 

^ than on the teaching and learning of soci^ studies — par tic- 

ularly the teaching and learning of higher-level thinking^ ^^ 

skills, , participation skills^ and democratic values . 

This problem is not unique to social studies.- The power, stabil- 
ity, and complexity of the school and classroom culture were largely 
underestimated or ignored by curriculum reformers in the 1960s and 1970s, 
This reality, however, pervac^s, influences, and often hinders academic 
pursuits — particularly efforts to bring'aAout change — in the^ elementary , 
junior, 'and senior high schools. This important conclusion from the 
classic studies of the past decade (for example, Sarason 1971; Jackson 
1968; Cusick 1973; Lortie.1975; ^Goodlad and Klein 1970) has been con- , 
'firmed by recent studies (for example. Stake and Easley 1978; Serow and 
Stike 1978) and analyses (for example, Holman 1980; ^Grannis 1980; Ander- 
son 198g). 

Schools, especially at ^^the secondary level, are characterized by a 
high degree of specialization, hierarchy, transient relationships, work 
based on coercion or extrinsic (rather than intrinsic) rewards, and-majoi 
emphasis upon institutional maintenance, which often conflicts with ^high; 
quality service for "clients." The cetitral force underlying the school 
culture is its commitment to socialization — preparing young people to be 
^ood 'studen^ts for the following grades and good citizens in a'dult soci- 
ety, il^itlt emphasis on thne existing norms atid practices (Shaver, Davis, 
;and Helburn' 1979a, pp. 11-12). Within the school, this means , teaching 
Students to respond ptbmptly to bells, to respect school property, and 
to obey school rules'. Within the classrcwjm, this includes teaching 
students ^ to pay attention to directions, to be quiet during ; class 
presentations, to submit assignments on timfe, to respect the fights of 
other students, and to obey the teacher ^s rules. 

Consistent with these efforts at socialization, teachers ^aad admin- 
istrators deyote considerable time and energy to maintaining order and 



discipline and managing groups of students. Often, the teaching of sub- 
ject matter is, either sacrificed .(e.g., to take attendance, to issue 
late slips, or to ^stop a student from day^il^ming) or used as a manage-? 
ment djevice (e.g., by using class .time to have ^students \fT±te answers .to 
the questions at the end of a chapter) (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 16:25) 
In addition to such overt efforts at socialization, most aspects of the 
"hidden curriculum" convey similar messages (e.g.,- the physical setap of 
the classroom, the teacher's benevolent authoritar^ian posture, and\the 
authority structure of the school) . Teacher-to-student interaction is 
the dominant mode of communication rather than^a combination that 
includes, for fexample, student-to-student or studentc-torteacher inter- 
action '(Marker 1980, pp. 74-76; Fielding 1981). 

Many other aspects of the school culture affect students and do not 
necessarily enhance\ academic learning, i/xcluding learning in social 
studies. These include the sheer size of maiiy 'schools, fragmented time 
schedules, and the nature of tests and grading systems. While teachers, 
administrators, and community members may share/ a commitment to jthe 
effective socialization of students (Stake^ and Easley 1978, pp. 19:5-7) 
and the maintenance of a benevolent ' authoritarian structure, their ^ 
diverse positions in the system sometimes result in conflicts in immedi- 
ate goals. These conflict^ surface clearly in the planning of field 



trips,, for e^^mple. A 'teacher would like to fiave students engage in a 
community-based activity, but the^principal is worried abo\it transport^ 
tion and lawsuits, the assistant ^ principal about accurate attendance 

records, and the counselpr ' or other teachers about students' missing 

if _^ ' 

other classes. 1 ^ 

Such elements of the student subculture as friendships, sex, sports 

and other extracurricular activities also turn attention' away from 

organized learning effo'xts ("Sex Ratedf Below Friends, School, andvSports 

1979). The fragmentation of effort may be intensified in a large school 

^ere it is impos$ible to relate to aiid know everyone personally (Panel 

on Youth, ^ President's' Science Advisory ^Committee 1974, pp. 154-156). 

Developtoent of a humane climate and sense of community in large schools 

may- also be more | difficult , therefby hindering identification with the 

,school, turning alttentlon ^way ' f rom the central goal of schooling, and 

possibly encouraging vandalism knd violence. ^ 



hile^ all curricular areas feel the restrictions and demands of the 
Iture of the school, social studies is unique in the degree to which 
it fiiTds its learning objectives in conflict with that culture. Social 
.studies is charged with teaching the fundamentals of democracy, yet 
sdhools are (perhaps necessarily jso) authoritarian systems. The hlghest- 
leyel skill and value objectives in social studies call :^or studenti to 
belrome active, participatory decision makers, yet there is little oppor- 
tunity within the school setting for these skills to be practiced and 
, evaluated. Consequently, while teachers of other subject areas ma^ find 
their teaching objectives limited by the school culture, social studies 
teachers must confront with? their students the ever-present discrepancy 
between what they preach (democratic principles) and what they are 
required to practllje, , ^ . 

- Problem 3; Teaching Practices ^ ^ 

^ '^^ ^ Tnstruct io'n^Tft sociaT^s tudrel^g^ Igeneraiiy'^gh^^tt^^^ 

by lack of variety^ in teacl^ing methods and evaluation - 
% practices, by limited' kinds of learning experiences, and ' y 

by inattention to the implications of educational reseaVch . 

* t * 

The 'dominant methods of instruction? in social studies^ are lecture , 
and discussion/recitation based on textboojcs (Weiss 1978, pp, B6^-67; 
Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 13 :59-66;^ Shaver^ Davis, and Helburn 1979b^ ^ 
p* 151; Patrick with Hawke 1982rFanaetf and tiawke 1982), In a typical 
soci^ studies* lesson, tfie teacher assigns students a section of the 
text, to read, follows with a recitatipn based on the reading, informally 
lectures on the topic, engages students in a discussion that j^iyolves 
students * answering questions , ^r has students coijjplet^ written work- 
sheets in class or as homeworkl While some of^ these -rfaterials include 
decision-making and valuing questions, little .social studies instruction 
engages students in using^ a variety of materials or participating in 
active experiences such ^s' role plays, action project3*, ^ or inquiry 
activities, either in or out of the classroom:. Most instruction in 
social studies occurs in large-group jsett-ings with« little use of small- 
group or individual approaches (Weiss 1978, p,-ll.l), 
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The evaluation practices most commonly used in social studies class- 
rooms tend to, reinforce the dominant instructional practices. The pre- 
dominant evaluation procedures are objective and ^ssay tests, assessment 
of participation in class discussions, and grading of student papers 
(Wiley 1977, p. 79). /An examination of the kinds of tests, homework 
assignments, and class discussion tasks cominonly used indicates that 
teachers evaluate students on only a very narrow* range of variables, 
primarily low-level cognitive operations such as recall of information 
and application of concepts (Rappaport 1978, p. 91). Generally avoided 
in evaluation are synthesis and evaluation, reasoning skills, and criti- 
cal and creative thinking. Although paper-and-pencil tests can measure 
higher-level thinking '^operations , most teacher-made tests in fact do not 
(Stake and. Easley 1978, pp. 15: 14-20). 

In recent years, considerable ^ research on le^irning and student 

i 

development has been done, but few social studies teachers are aware of 
or influenced by the results of such research (Wiley 1977, p. 9). While 
^hay^r (1^979)^ a^d_^ have cQinpelJJ.ngly^pointed out the dangers in 

trying to apply the results of educational researclh to classroom prac- 
tice, ^ome receipt research syntheses silggest usetul principles for 
instructional improvement. One such example is an article by Peter 

Maftorella in^ Social Education which offers several research implica- 
▼ 

tions for instruction; for example, "The u^e of ^'questions organized in 
some logical se,quence in teaching has a sig^iif icantly positive effect on 
learning compared to alternative approaches. ... In addition, increas- 
ing the amount of •time given for students to respond to questions tends 
to improve the quality of responses" (Martorella 1979, pp. 599-601; see 
also Rowe 1978, pp. 271-298)... ^ * 

Responsibility for the failure^to make use of such research lies in 
part with researchers who do not effectively communicate' the results and 
implications of their work to teachers, in part with tea^chers who are ' 
unreceptive to the work of "tlia_se^ people in ivory towers," apd in part 
With the lack of opportunities for researchers and teachers to interact 
with each other. Whatever the reasons, most instruction in social 
studies (and other areas) is not based on or responsive students' 
cognitive and social developmental*^ needs and abilities as these, are 
irevealed by. research. 
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There are many reasons for teachers* heavy reliance on textbooWs, . 
for the lack of variety in their^ instructional practices, and for th^if 
inattention, to new research. Although some teachers complain about ,Ohe 
reading levels of texts, most teachers generally like to use textbooks 
\ePIE 1976, p. 23; Klein, Tye, and Wright^ 1979) . Textbooks help teachers 
organize the various bodies of knowledge they teach, particularly if! 
they must teach disciplines other than those in^ which they have formal 
training. In an era of concern about "back-to-basics'' and proficiency 
testing, the text is an accepted, concrete resource^for student learnirig. 
While many materials incorporating varied learning activities have been 
developed, few preservice or inservice training programs have emphasized^ 
practica.l ways to Use these techniques, "teachers told case-study ^ 
investigators that their resource people "largely di'd not know tfie reali- 
ties of their classroom situations" '(Shaver , Davis, and Helburn 1979a, 

p. 16). f ^ * . , 

Teachers, who know about and are predisposed to use a variety of , 
instructional practices may' find it difficult to do .so. Seldom do 
teachers have role models to. emulate, having studied under college pro- 
fessors who primarily lecture.^ New teachefrs' models are , generally 
restricted to other teachers on 'their sch'ool faculty, most of whom have 
a very small i^^pertoire of teaching strategies.^' Difficulties-are also 
posedJ because many of the instructional practices that. involve stu^entsr 
in active learning require a substantial amount of preparation time 
(Wiley 1977, p..309)^ ^Teachers also express' concern a^Hout the frustra- 
tions that may be* experienced by studeij^ts who cannot deal with the tasks 
involved in active learning (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 12:7). ^ 

Perhaps the most important reason for teachers' use of a limited 
range of activities is fear that inquiry and action-oriented practices 
will make the management and control of students too difficult. 
Teachers* prima-ry conce^rns "center on classroom management and social- 
-^Izationr— the matters that must be handed survive each day' and [to] 
gain and maintain respect in a social system made up of other teach,ers, 
administrators, parents, and students" (Shaver, Davis, and Helburn 1979b, 
p. 152). In general, the strategies te.achers use are "those that are 
considered to be aa-f^in the classroom, -the school, and the community. 
The more innovative teachers seem to sense how far out they can go and 
do ilDt cross that iine'<^ (Fancett and Hawke,1982)» ^ 
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In painting up the failure of many social studies teacher^ -to use a 
variety of instructional practices, we are not suggesting that this 
situation is limited to social studies teachers. Indeed, all three NSF 
studies indicate that the condition also exists in other discipline 

0 

areas. Similarly, in noting teachers! failure to use varied methods we 
are not suggesting that instructional variety is necessarily the so*lu- 
tiqn to all problems of instruction. However, the value an3 impoirtance* 
of variety in stimulating student interest and learning .h^s* be6n demon- 
^strated in spcial 'studies (Tucker 1977) as well as in general teacher- 
effectiveness research (Rosenshine .and Furst 1971). 



Problem 4; The Curriculum 

The^ socr>al studies curriculum — courses, materials, and 
content — is focused primarily .on- specific facts and broad con- 
clusi ons from history -and other social science disciplines \ 

^ \ 

rather than on critical thinking skills, ^social science con- i 
cepts, values and attitudes, and social participation* The 
curriculum, moreover, is not ^ased on student developmental 
needs and does not emphasize important societal issues and 
effective participation in' the social world . ' ^ 
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er social studies curriculum today is. based on a pattern jDf topics 
and sOBjects that was established more than 50 years ago (Lengel and 
Superka 1982; Hactzberg 1981). The content and organization'^ the&e 
courses are not likfely to encompas.5u-ideas and skills focused on the cur- 
rent and future jieeds^oT students and society (Wiley 1977, pp. 80-115; 
Shaver yH&lvis, and Helburn 1979b >,^pp'. 151-152)^ Instead, they fo(SU§ on^ 

topics, fiacts, places, time periods, and broad conclusions of history, 

/ ^ 

giving Ifttle emphasis to social science concef)t6, critical -thinking 

/ * -I 

skills, and 'social partij^ipatiojil Perpetuating tlie'se curriculum charac- 

K . ' ' ^ 

teriMlcs are commercia-lly published curriculHim ma1:erials that present 
information to fit traditional expectations (Patrick with Hawke 1982). 

T^e traditional curriculum gives llttla recognition to the d^el- 
'opment^JL' p^iaracteristics and' needs of Students. Subject matter >4s placed 
at various', grade levels with little regard to what is known of children's 



cognitive and social development. Courses in world ^istory or world 
geography, ^r example, are taught to seventh-graders ^ who are engaged * 
in an intense period of self -discovery , ^ i 

Over th'e years, particularly the past 15 yea,rs, the curriculum has 
been challenged by many attempts to bring .social science, current issues, 
and* social concerns into the curric^ulum. The Wiley literature review 
contains nirj i single-spaced pages of topics and subject^^ that have been 
adopted by cme or more schools, including legal education, multicultural 
education, fareer education, . and consumer education (Wiley 1977, Appendix 
A-4, pp. 24732-). These topics have been thought by many to be worthy, 
legitimate additions to social stu.d^ies, and considerab^^e attention has ^ 
l^en given to infusing their messages into existing courses. However, 
with some exceptions' — attention to ethnic .diversity in particular — ' 
schools have made only temporary commitments to such toplbs, replacing 
them after a trial petio^l with traditional courses or* gradually ^reducing 
the time devoted to them. |he curricurom has riot facilitated the inclu- 
sion of these courses. 



From a-.practical.,atandpoiat,..^iBW-iiicaativ^--to-change the -curpi^uium 
pattern exist, while many 'forces weigh against change. Laws in 41\st^es 
require that American and/oyr state history be taught at elementally, 
secondary, or' both levels. Civics or government is .required in 31 ^tates* 

• at^one^or both levels (Henning et al. 1979, pp. 52-56). Perhaps the 

stro^ngest foifce supporting the ^tatys quo is tradition^ With a 607y)ear 

history behind it, the present' crurriculuB[i pattern is comfortable. aJd - 
. , 4. ' L * 

<^ comforting to social studies teachers, administrators, and parents, most 

of whom experienced the pattern themselves as students (l>engel and 

- » * ' 

Stlperka 1982)/ ^ ^. 

Aware of existing laws, examinations, and ^ traditions, publishers 

* ~ "" ■ ■■ — *— — ■ — — -_ _ (- _ __ 

pfoduce commercial materials that fit with and support the status quo. 

* Paul Goldstein, who made a critical study of textbook development^, 
writes, ."The surest, least costly way to succeed with new materials^ is 
to follow the patterns successfully established by materials already in 
use" (Goldstein 1978, p. 5). ^ TheJ result is limited alternatives for 

^ teachersi if ^h§y wish fo break the xurricuj-ar pattern, they must write 
their own^ materials. Few choose to do so (EPIE 1976, p. 8). * ' 

What ^e have, thei^, is not a najt-ionally imposed curriculum, but "a 
locally accepted nationwide curriculum" ^•(Shaver, Davis, and Helburn 

• / 
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1979a, p. 24). Despite numerous calls to reorganize the social studies 
ourriculum, few "^t^n^rehens^-ve K7-I2 curriculum organizational schemes 
hav6 been advanced, and nc^neX^i^s been adojrfe^ wide'ly^Schneider 1980, 
pp^ 13-t7). ' ' . ' 

' r • ' ' 

- Problem 5; The /Social Studies Profession ^ . 

Parts of the social studies profession, in varying degrees, 
^ are characterized by considerable disagreement on the most v 
* impb-rtant goals and objectives of social studies and by a 
decided lack of direction, satisfaction, opportunities for , 
• professional growth, and constructive interaction among the 

various participants . 

/ ' ' , ^ 

I 

I 

Precollege teaching is a relatively isolating activity. , Teachers 
' f - ^ , ' 

generally work alone with their *students; only rarely do -they work 

(? 

together in team tieachiijig arrangements or on cooperative, education- 
related tasks. Although about half of the social studies teachers in 
the .RTI study felt that lack of articulation between teachers af differ- 
ent grade levels was a problem (Ueiss 1978, pp. B129-130), few a^ttempts 
to achieve coordin§^i(&n were reported in the case studies (Stake and 
-Easle^r-WSi- p . 13 t 29K — ^ — 'L ^ _ 

Most teachers have few sources of information, or new ideas that 
they see as accessible' and. reliable. They rate other teacheifs as their 
best sources of information about educational developaents, even though 
they have few opportunities for professional communication with their 
peers (Weiss 1978, p. 9). Teachers do not consider their .administrators 
or supervisors very useful or helpful, nor do they highlyo value inser- 
vice consultants or professional organizatixjns (Weiss 1978, p. 119). 
.Relatively few social studies teachers belong to professional organiza*- 
tions (Wright 1979), and fewer than 10 percent of teachers in the^ RTI' 
^tudy^ viewed teachers* a'ssociatlons as a valuable source of new^educar- 
tional^ideas (Weiss 1978,. p. B119). The 17,000 members of the National 
Council for the Social Studies constitute a small portion of the esti- 
mated 150,000 to 200,000 teachers of social ' studies. 

At teaching levels other than elementary and secondary there is 
also little' interaction. The relationship between teacher educators and 



college prcl?fesso^r^^3:5--ch^tact:erized by ^Limited communication, some 
distrust^" and lack of mutual credibility; a similar, relationship exists 
between college professors and^precollege teachers* Although publishers 
of social studies sjnaterials communicate with* some teachers, most teachers 
never have an jDppattunity ^ to/ work witl] curriculum developers • Nor do . 
they /come into contkct with /educational researchers, except possibly as 
su>3ects in studies; seldom/are they asked to consult on decisions about. 
what questions to researjchf— consultation that might improve research' by 
^making it more relevant to teachers' interests and needs and to school 
realities (Shaver 1979). ' ^ . 

* A major factor contributing to the lack of' constructive communica- 
tion is the existenc(^ of isolated subcultures' within the profession — 
groups- of elemehtary teachers, secondary history teachers, teacher 
educators, and curriculum developers, to name a few. Interaction among 
the various subcultures is inhibited by -differences in needs, values, 
and reference groups, as well as by^the well-established necking order 
among different levels of education, which places graduaxe teaching at 
the "top and elementary teaching at the bottom. Members of the various 
^subcultures are most often brought together in settings that reinforce a 
"pecking order"; for example, precollege teachers take college classes 
to learn from college professors, while college professors seldom par- 
^ticipate in classroom teachers* sessions at professional meetings. The 
differences"' In interest and values among members of the vario us subcul - - 



tures and the peck-order phenomenon clearly overshadow the common con- 
cern for effective social studies education, dividing the profession 
into special-interest cliques* \^ 

For teachers, lack of opportunity for 'cqhstructive i,nteraction "is 
compounded by ' limited opportunities for personal growth, advancement, 

^and renewal. The proliferation *of articles in both professional an^J 
popular magazines concerning teacher frustration and "teacher 'burnou.t" 

'points up the acuteness of this problem for all teachers. Another reason 
for burnout that -emerged from the NSF case studies is the myriad demands ' 
placed on teachers: 

t 

liTeachers a.re at time^ expected to be surrogate parents, 
grandparents, siblings, priests^ therapists, wardens, 
biographers, babysitter^, and friends. They are inter-- 
mediaries for the^school [in which they are] expected to 



feed the' hungry, restore the deprived, redirect the 
alienated, energize the lethargic, and calm the nyper- 
active, as well, of course, as educate' the ignorant, 
-train the naive, and inspire the downhearted. Many enjoy 
the challenge. Others are frustrated (Stake and Eaaley 
1978, pp- B:15-16). ' : " ) 

Compoundirlg the pressure to meet diverse student needs are burgeoning 
requirements to keep records and write -reports. "I always thought the 
main goal of education was teaching kids; now I find out that the mai^n 
goal is management,", complained a veteran teacher (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 16:55). 

Although such frustrations are common to -teachers in all subject 
areas, it is disconcerting to find that social studies teachers seem to 
be suffering more acutely than other teachers. Goodlad's study of 38 
^ schools found that fewer social studies teachers feel satisfied with* 
their profession than do teachers of other subject areas. In assessing 
their job performance, soci^al studies teachers were only mildly satis- 
fied with 'their teaching performance in any of nine specific categc^ries 
(Wright 1980). These conclusions^ are consistent with the RTI finding 
that fewer social studies teachers than other teachers believe their * 
subject is useful to, students (Weiss 1978, p. 158). 

At all levels of. the profession there continues to be confusion 
about the basic purpose of social, studies. Classroom teachers a^e con- 
c^rned about th e usefulness of social s tudies for their students. The 
continuing debate in the professional literature about v^hat social 
studies is,' or should be, reflec^ts the theorists" inability to agree on 
basic purposes (Morrissett and Haas 1982). As the debate continues, 
pressures from the back-to-basics movement and directives for accounta- 
bility are forcing local educators to define their goals and objectives 
for social studies. Meanwhile, new topic areas continue to bombard ^he 
field, leading- to situations such as tl\e one described in an NSF ca^e 

study: * f 

• * f 
Unfortunately, social science is too often seen as a 

m 

synonym for a cbllection of courses — o*f ten • lacking a 
sequential development — a course here and a course there 
^ (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 10:8). 



Looking at these data, ^we -are'left with -the impression of a prc|Ees-' 
sibn which is diffused in its goals and directions, ^which lacks con^ruc- 
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tive diann^ls of. communication, and in which there is little sense of 
"profession" among its various subcultures. 

' . ' Problem 6 r Public Support 

f S ' 

There is insufficient public support for and understanding of 

soc|.al studie^s programs t^iat are balanced, ^judicious in 

responding Xo special interests^ supportive 'of democratic 
values, scientifically and educationally sound, and relevant 
*t4 the present and future lives ^of studenW . 

Social studies suffers from a variety of conflicting attitudes and 
response^ on the^ part of the public. On the one hand^j^ there is strong 
public support for the teaching of certain social science and history 
^subjects. For example, in a 1979 Gallup poll, the public rated two 
social studies courses — civics/governtaent and U.S. history—among the 
top four "essential subjetts" (Gallup ^979, p. '40). U.S^. history and 
government courses are the subjects most frequently required for high ' 
school graduation (Weiss 1978, pp. 23-24). ^ 

^ On the other hand, there is evidence that social studies^ is not 
seen as being very useful — for example, as being less useful for, later 
life than English, mathematics, commercial courses, shop , and extracur- 
ricular activities (Gallilp 1978, p. 44). Still another aspect of the 
public's low esteem for social studies is the decline it\ at;tention and 
support given to social studies in the elementary grades; much of this 
neglect is "attributable to public concern for reading and computation 
skills.' Substantially' IjBss time is devoted to social studies than to 
rea*ding or ^math in the elemexitar^ grades, particularly in- grades K-3 
(Weiss 1978, pp. 50-51; Lengei and Superka 1982). Informal reports 
indicate that in some districts elementary social studies programs ire 
fighting for their very existence. 

One reason for the lo.w value placed on social studies may be that 
most citizens* views dt tke subject reflect their own school exper'fences 
Like today's students, adults do not r^call^ that social studies was use- 
ful to thdir lives after ^school. Moreover; while people may lend verbal 
support to citizenship goal's (a central aspect of <^ocial studies, presuiti- 
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ably furthered by the study .of history and government), the overwhelming 
majority of* the public spend little time in citizenship pursuits (Marker 
1980^ pp. 79-80). 

When strong public interest in social studies is shown, it is often 
the interest of a small group, focused on a par-ticular topic or, subject. 
Special-interesi groups have made intensive efforts to secure more space 
in the curriculiim for certain topics or subjects and to inject certain 
views 'into thosk areas of study~-often without" consideration for tiow 
those topics and views fit into the total ^social studies curriculum. 
The efforts of* special-interest -groups with respect^ to ethnic groups, 
women, and free enterprise are examples. 

Some special-interest pre^u^es on the curriculum are directed 
toward censorship. While sex education and evolution controversies have 
sometimes been directed toward social studies instruction, censorship 
battles in social studies have been staged more commonly over values 
education, patriotism, and teaching about religion. The Man; A Course 
of Study (MACOS) furor is, one which will be long remembered in social 
studies history. 

Thifs, the social studies profession has failed to communicate effec 
tively what a b^d and balanced social studies program is and can be 
and its crucial importance at all levels of education. This failure has 
resulted in the narrow view of social studies held by many people. 
Social studies professionals have seldom made clear to the' public the 
importance of social studies in helping students ^examine political and 
social issues; to understand the influence of such problems as classi'sm, 
-racism, and sexism on their lives; to value diversity in an interdepen- 
dent world; to resolve personal problems; and to make rational decisions 
about their private and public lives. Thus, social studies retains, 
public support for only a small portion of the kind of program most 
educators agree is desirable. 

Interrelationships Among the> Six Problems 

While these six problems have been described and explained separ- 
ately, > they are* highly intetrelated. Figure 1 illustrates Project SPAN* 
conception of that interrelationship. 



Figure 1. - 
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"^hile many more" arrows could be drawn, we liave restricted t^he number 
to indicate the tendencies and directions o/" influence we believe to be 
the strongest. As the .figure shows, we believe /hat students' lack of 
interest and learning of social' studies is the fundamental or ultimate 
problem; the other fi've problems are related and contributing factors. 

.Instruction, mostly teacher-led and classroom-based, and th^ cul- 
ture of the school? ^Ire considered the two most direct , and potent, itiflu- 
ences on studetit learning and attitudes in social studies. In addition 
to having direct ef fects' chi student learning, the^ school culture exerts' 
great influence on the nature of social studies instruction. Demands 
for spcializatioji and control, for example,' discourage elementary-level ~ 
teachers from using curri'culum materials that do not. rely heavily on 
"seatwork" activities. , ^' 

Th^ *'social studies curriculum and profefission, in turn, have a direct 
impact on instruttion and on one. another.^ Courses, cutriculum guides, 
textbooks and other, materials, Vurriculujli planning, tAacher-training 
progVams, ai!id professional, conferences aie examples of Ways in which 
curriculum an^^'tl^e profession interact, with each other ^and with classroom 

the public — through government agencies, sgecial- 
lunity groups , and personal invol'vement — exerts 
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Examining two relatively recent movements in the light of these 
interrelationships produces the lollowing interpretation. The ^*new 
social studies" reform efforts of the 196Q.S anii early 1970s emanated 
primarily from university-based , disciplinary academics and from some 
teacher educators within the profession (//5) . . Responding partly to post- 
Sputnijc social fcwrces, these groups\f ocused"* much of thfeir efforts pn 
developing new curricula (//4) wh^icH they hoped would change instruction 
, (#3) and -improve student learning (//I). The new social studie's focused 
some attention on inservice training" of teachers (//5 .ajxd //3) , but almost 
completely ignored the public (//6) and the o<ilture of the school (//2) — 
which may help to explain the limited impatfft of the social "studies. 
New materials were produced^, and some teacher educators^ state super- 
visors, and publishers were very involved-- Widespread iinpact on^ instruc- 
tion (#3) and student learning (//I), however, was not ac'hieved^. 

The /'back-to-basics" movement, on thd^ other hand, emanat^ed primar- 
ily from dissatisfactiony^f the public (//6) with student^ learning (//I). 
The cxies for a return to basic skills ^(reading^, writir^j^and math) hacf 
a direct impact on the social^studies^^^of ession (#5)^for example, in a 
reemphasis on history and government and a return tio ^hardcover texts — 
and were ^consistent with the dominant goals and values of the school 
culture (//2). Many teachers, frustrated by students' inability to re^d 
at grade level> shsfi^ed these goals and supported ^the basic-skills move- 
ment. The r-esult was that instruction (//3) and student learning (//I) 
-hav e been m or e affected by th e-Jback-to-basics efforts than^by the new^ 
social' 'studies effort's. \ . ♦ 

The major implication of this an'alysis for Project SPAN, ^or for 
anj^one else hoping to improve student learning in social -studies is 
thati aid five of the other factors — rprofession, curriculum, instruction, 
culture of the school, and tile public — toust be considered. None — 
especially the culture of the school and the publl/c — car) ie^ ignored if, 
the goal is to be achieved. , , • *^ 

Some Positive Results Recent Efforts to Improve Social S.tudies 

Acknowledging the existence of these problems does not *imply ^ that: 
nothing good has happened in social studies in the past 2Q years. The 
following are examples of some of t;he i^sitive changes trhat SPAN tas 
identified: ' ^ * , * 
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— Although there is still a heavy reliance on textbooks as the pre- 
dominant content organizer and instructional tool in the classroop^, text- 
books have improved significantly over the past 25 years, as measured by 
various ci;iteria. Nicholas and Suzanne Helburn wrote of the breakthrough 
in course design made by the^-new social studies project developers, list- 
ing among, those accomplishments more carefully delineated' learning objec- 
tives , the use of jpowerful conceptual and analytical structures , and 
careful attention to the construction and sequencing of learning activi- 
ties fllelburn and Helburn 1978, pp. 23-25). In' a^ study of U.S. and world 
history textbooks, Fetsko found some evidence of such innovations in 
current texts. More so than tlje texts of the 1950s, recent texts include 
the ideas, s,tructures, and methodologies ^of the social sciences and his- 
tory, attitudes and value issues, inquiry teaching strategies, clearly 
stated objectives, and cross-cultural studies (Fetsko 1979, p. 52). 
Textbooks today portray females and various racial and ethnic groups in 

ways that refle'ct? the social diversity of the American people better 
# 

than pas£ textbooks did (Patrick with Hawke 1982). 

«& 

* — Although the dominant K-12 curriculum organization in. use today 

IT . ^ - 

fs very similar to that which was put into place 60* years ago, it has 
proved flexible enougfi pver the years to accommodate social changes^ and* 
cohcerns. The Wilfey literature review lists nine pages of course titles 
and topics found in schools, including multicultural, environmental, 
consumer, law-related, and career topics (Wiley 1977, Appendix A-4, pp.^ 
24-32) > IQtlle— thfe us e^of se pa rate^ courses for these topics is not wldp- 
spread, the evidence suggests that within the traditional K-12 pattern, 
schools Have attempted over the -past 25 years to broaden the base of 
soq^al" studlel, beyond history, government, and geographj/. Many educatoias 
feel' positive/ about this responsiveness of the ''curriculum vto social 
changes and a^ncerns." ^ ^ 

— AJ-though jLecture and recitation are the most-pf ten-used insjtruc- 
tional strategies among social studies teachers, other 
ing are used by most teachers jsome of the^ time ^d by k few teachers 
most of t^ne time. Shaver., Davis, and Helburn writ^, "Thfe case studies 
reveal much unimaginative teaching. But there are also \examples of 
brilliant,* inspirational teaching" ^<1979b, p. 153). Textbook-based 
instruction has probably, become more' varied and flexible than in the 
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past; today's textbooks s<iggest a wider range of activities than did / 



those of earlier vintage (Fancett and Hawke 1982; Pat 
1982)1 



rick with Hawke 



— Although^'-rthere has always been disagreement in^.khe field of social 
studies as to itSf^central purpose, many persons are n6w involved in the 
search for purpose. By virtue of accountability directives that require 
school districts, to specify their learning expectations and how they 



plan to measure results, teachers, and administrators are nDW^involvear^in 
defining goals and objectives for social studies; in earlier times the 
t!ask was assumed to belong to academicians an^ others outside the school. 
Admittedly, the task often leaves educators frustrated and complajLning, 
i?ut it is fording more members of tlje profession ,to Specify what social 
studies intends to do and how the success of these efforts can be 
measuireJT^ 

Potential fo?\Future Progress in Social ^Studies Education 

— ^ 7~'. 

** ^ ^^^^ ^ 

Looking at both the curr^iit^problems^^ the recent improvements 

in social- studies education leads us to speculate about the potential 

for future progress in the field. Have recent improvements been signify 

i^ant enough to lend hope that other imp^^oveiiierits are, also possible, 

even probable? Or are the problems of such magnitude that they preclude 

any substantial »"fixing"? SPAN consultants and staff, like many other 

observers of the educational landscape, believe there is great potential 



for the improvement of education in general and of social studies in 
particular, p 

Our belief in 'the potential for improvemefit of education rests on 
many observations.' First, despite the shortcomings of many schools and ^ 
programs, many others are demonstrably better. Throughout the nation 
are compelling examples of outstanding teachers teaching in creative and 
effective ways. Some model curriculijm. programs have been \iesigned to 
keep social studies vital and effective; these programs have been imple- 
mented in way.s that please teachers, ^tudents, and parents. ' Scattered 
across the country are schools that have found practical , ways to decrease 
management and control functions so that student's can experience moje- 
f lexibl^<Ln-class and o;at-of-class learning. If these teachers and 
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schools are accomplishing these goals, theire is good reason to believe 
other schools, can make comparable impi:ov^me.nts, . 

In students themselves we also find cause jfor believing improvement 
is possible. Although student achievement ^n social studies is not 
uniformly as great a§ ve. would like', a significant number of students • 
today are excelling beyond the achievements of their predecessors. 
Similarly^ even though s.tud^nt valuation of and interest in social 



studies are not as great as we would like, s'onTe students 'do like social 
studies and find it of worth. Students ar$o shpw great zest r for learning 
and' participating in other aspects of their li^y—sports, music, 
friends* Thus, we are nat struggling with a "defective" input~we simply 
need to utilize the students'" natural enthusiasms in their social studies 
learning, . " ^ ^ 

We also take hope from the fact that public education still retains 
considerable public support, .Since 1950, per-pupil expenditure, in real 
^ ^erms (adjusted for inflation)^' has tripled (Historical Statistics 1975, 
^pp, 210^.368, 3735\statistical Abstract 1980, pp, 140, 141, 487). While 
puSilie officials are more carefuUy scrutinizing public expenditures for 
eduction, ai^d schools are being held increasingly, accountatle, public 
suppott is. still ^ere and will probably continue for the foreseeable 
future. ^ %v ° ° 

Finally, despite - what .initially ' appears to Be great resistanc>e to 
change, educatic\n a§ an insjiitution i*s capable of phange. For example, 
100 years ago less thanf^^percent. of ' the high school age ^^p coulj 
found in School,' with all the r^t already out of the system and at worjl; 
now nearly all — 90.per^nt — receive a high school diploma and aire f^jmd 
in and around th^ school through age 17 or 18 (Coleman et al. 
p, 80). This has required many accommodations^ in the' operation ofVpublic 
schools. Students who formerly Vould have dropped out of school upon 
encountering academic or behavioral problems now stay in school; for the 
most part, schools have 'been successful (though not always eager) in 
finding rftective programs^ to deal with such students. More recently^ 
and more swiftly, with the passage of one federal law (PL 94-142), mil- 
lions of handicapped students who once would have been place4* in special 
schools or no -schools are now being provided educational •opportunities 
in regular classrooms. The fact that educatidn has-been able to move 



from an institution for the elite to an inslitutioiJ for the masses hel^g 
allay fears that no change is" possible. 

Progress in education seems not to come in the rapid, dramatic'man- 
ner that we see in science and technology. Yet the potential is as real. 
By learning f rom the experiences of past reJEonn efforts and squarely 
facing our current problems, we can utilize the unrealized potential of 
students, teachers, schools, and the institutioi^of education itself to 
b ring-alrbtfr not "J ufc j L" ch gnge , bu t- -" . ^ dBexi-progressT 
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DESIRED STATES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 



Introduction 



V 



In £h^ preceding section,- the a$sessment of social studi^s\ state 
of health was likened to a comprehensive medical examination. The diag- 
nosis identified six major health problems. As in medical practice, the 
diagnosis of ailments in education is often easiert than the cure. But 
educators, like g(ood^ physicians, have no desire to abandon a diagnosed 
patient without attempting treatment. So the next step fojr Project SPAN 
was to move the patient from examination to treatment. 

The' first procedure in the SPAN therapy was to determine just wlfat 
state of health' we* wouljd like the patient tof enjoy — if he could recover 
to his jnost robust, what would his condition be? How would he fuTjction? 
Thus the project set about determining a desired state for social 
studies — a full [and complete recovery. This chapter describes the 

desired sta^e, ,(|r more specif icalJLy the set of desired st^ates, we * 

/ 

eydlved. j 

Considerable time was spent during the project /deci Idi^g h ow to 
decide what desired states should be put forth^/ Ult 
eluded that, the desired state of social studies ed 



reached by reversing or remediating the 



* ^previously • The desired states proposed for social/studies in the 1980s 



thpr^^^r^ parallel thog fi six problems; 



/At this: point, it is useful to acki 



: /dec,aditig 
linajtely it was con- 
portion ^fo^ld be 



six general problems 



idl^ntj. 



fied 



owledge an^^ important shortcoming 



in/the, analogy between social studies and an ailipg patient. Whereas an 

ndivi^Jual may be brought to a good 'staie of health and maintained in 
that state until death eventually comes, \a social institution 'cdn con- 
tinue to exist\ and improve indefinitely. 

In undertaking to specify "desired stl^tes/* for st^p^al studies. Proj- 
ect SPAN does \iot intend to picture a state/ of affairs which, onte 

achieved, will \ remain forever, perfect — and/ static. Paradoxically, 

\ I 
desiued states Should be viewed as setting /achievable goals andj/ at the 



same time, indicjating directions* for moven^^nt toward goals thaty^are for- 
ever changing and receding. Human thought and imagination c^n never 
perceive the ultimate ends' of human endeavor. 



,The desired states are stated in the, present tense, as though 
describing conditions that actually exist at some timp in the not- 
too-distant future., when the fragile^ wisdom of the ^'present has 
interacted with the uncertainties and realities of th§ future to create 
a state that, in retrospect, will appear to be progress and, in 

vprospect, will point to still-better states to be accomplished. 

The picture presented here is base&^*<m certain assumptions that may 
turn ou^ -to be cfuite erroneous. It is asfeumed that, for some time in 
the future, there will continue to be in ^e United States a typical 
setting in which most stttients go through tne grades from kindergarten 
through gr^de 12; that there will be a configuration of elementary, 
middle, junior high, and senior high, schools not "much different frc^m 
that of the past few ^ecades; that most education will take place in 
public-school classrooms in which st^udeat-teacher ratios vary between 
20:1 and 30:1; and that school curricula will continue to offer reading, 
writing, mathematics, natural science,* social studies/social science, 
and other familiar subjects. Any or all of these assumptions might be 
overturned in the next 10 or 20 years by electronic technology or other 

^ technical or social metamorphoses. The desiderata described here assume 
no such radical changes; within the existing framework, they are radical 
enough. ' ' , ' ^ 

Each desired state is presented first in a brief, summary statement 
of the desired state, followed by an elaboration af that state. Read in 
their entirety,/ the six desired statesSpresent a vision of an ideal 



state of social studies education. 

Desired State; Student Learning 

Strident s in elementary and secondary schools throughout the , * ^ I 
country are actively, enthusiastically, and successfully 
Engaged in learning social studies. Appropriate to their 
respective grade levels and developmental abilities,^ the vast 
maj orjty of students are learning the central concepts and 
' relations^hips in social studies and the factual knowledge' 
needed to develop those concepts and relationships. They are 
applying this knowledge as they exajnine' social issuefe and 
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i^al participj- 



develop the critical thinking, valuing, and so 
tion ^411s needed to be effective participants in society . 



Students in elementary .and secondary school^ are learning funda- J 
mental knowledge in social studies • i This knowledge includes major fac^s, 
concepts, generalizations, and theories' from history, political science, 
geography,* economics, sociology, psychology, and anthropology, in addi- 
tion to well-selected and closely-telated knowledge from human4tie,sj^tiii_„. 
philosophy. Students also display a keen and de^p awareness. of cross- 
cultural and. global perspectives as they learn about many social isfeues. 
^n addition, students display ability to reflect historical perspectives, 
understand current issues, and consider ; future orientations. Their 
^Levels of understanding are dependent upon and related to, their partic-^^ - 
ular levels of cognitive development; their learning of social studies, 
in turn, facilitates their cognitive development f»rom concrete to more 
abstract form^ of thinking. ^ • « ' 



Students are able to e:^amine historical and curren 



t soc^ 



al issues 



critically, displaying thinkipg skills such as asking critical ^questions, 
locating and analyzing information, making comparisons, arid "interpreting 
and evaluating data. Students can deal with written," oral,^ visual, and 
graphic data.' As they progress through their social studies cla^sJs 
from kindergarten through grade 12, they learn more-complex applications 
of these skills. They are also learning decision-making skills, sucl^ as 
defining a problem^ or dilennna, considering ^alternatives, and choosing 
and justifying decisions. Interpersonal and valuing skills are" also 
being learned; these include identifying tffeN^alues pf others,^ becoming 
aware of one's own values^, seeing things from other people's points of 
View, a^d working effectively with others. 

Social studies programs are enhancing students' understanding of 
and commitment to such basic democratic values as justice, freedom, equal 
rights, diversity, and responsibility. 'Students use the critical think- 
ing and Valuing skills .learned in social studies to translate thes^ 
values into specific definitions and policies and re^^olve value con- 
flicts in their personal and public lives. Students actively participate 
in the community and society and show the desire* and the abilities needed 
to continue tha4: participation^ after leaving'school. In the development 
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of democratic values, social ' studies shares responsibilities with other 
subject areas,, the school Administration, the jf^ia^ the family, and 
other 6gencies of society. Paralleling these shared responsibdlities , 

' social studies educators take initiative^ in communicating with these 
other agencies about common goals and the methods of achieving them. 

As a result of the ^ appealing and clearly stated 'goals of social 
studies and the varied and effective means of accomplishing the goals, 
students consider ttTeir social. studies classes to be interesting, impor- 
tant, ind usefiil — both in trheir lives as* students 'and in tpeir future 
lives^and careers. Elementary stiidents and teachers rate social studies 

^as enjoyable and important .parts of their school life. At the secondary 
level, the popularity of social studies is evidenced by the fact that 
students rate their required social studies courses as enjoyable- and 
relevant and that social studies electivee^ are among the most popular 



courses . 



^ it^-re^^State: The Culture of^ the School ' 

V ' ' 

The culture and orgaTil2a.tion of elementary and secondary 
^ ^ schools reinforce and enhance the goals of quality ^aQclal _ 
studies programs. The tul^, decision-making processes, inter- 
personal relationships, management procedures, and physical 
settings of the schools reflect a positive; humane climate, • 
but less ^)ositive realities of the political, economic, and 
social world are also examined, thereby providing students 
with a context and experiences that help them become effective 
and responsible par tjLcipants in society . 

Social ' studies is taught in Schools that are large enough to afford 
"good services and facilities, yet small enough to foster a sense of 
community. Elementary schools have up to 300 students, secondary schools 
from 600 to 1,200 students. There is in these iSChools a good deal of 
Staff and parent consensus about the major' goals of schooling, so that 
students receive consistent messages about thei? obligations and rights.. 
Rules are consistently enforced, ajid hi^h expectations are h^ld for the 
performance of all students. 
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Positive relationships between staff and students are develojred, as 
teachers of different subjects work in teams with responsibility for a 
given group of students; as teaches spend time with students in activi 
ties in addition to instruction-.^in sports, music, (Counseling, trips, 
and dining together; and as teachers and students* cooperate in maintain- 
ing' the school and^ djnproving its facilities. 

CoimnuDication ^mrl cooperation among stucTents are ensured through 
emphasis an cooperative learning aotivitles (e.g., teamwork in academic 
learning* and jgroup research projects), service to others Ce.g., peer 
tutoring, .peer counseling, and service to community , agencies) , group- 
based service *to the school itself *(e.g. , teams of students responsible 
for ca*re o€ the school's equipment, for hosting visitors, for production 
of assemblies, and for maintaining bulletin boards and displays of art 
in common areas). Flexible scheduling and grouping patterns make it 
possible for students to spend long periods of time working on projects 
such, as reno?fation {)f a home, oral history of the local community, 
production of videotapes, research, service, and advocacy outside of 
school/ Teams of teachers working with separate student groups each 
have enough autonomy to pursue their studies without frequfent interrup- 
tions due to administrative concerns. ' 

Students at the secondary level participate in the governance of 
the school through a variety of activities designed to elicit serious 
student input: class ^study '^and discussion of issues* facing the staff 
and administration, assemblies highlighting issues of school pplicy, 
conducting surveys of student opinion, and spontaneous discussions with 
staff regarding school policies. The^e activities supplement and give 
.substance ho formal mechanisms such as student councils* 

Teachers are held accountable, for enhancing student learning. They 
<..are also jexpected to participate in the communal aspects oT school sug-- 
gested above, such as assemblies, clean-up, extra-curricular programs, 
and student counseling.' Teachers are aware of "how the school's organi- 
zational feat-ux:es and "hidden" curriculum can b^ modified to improve 
school climate. ,^ ' ^ ' * 

There are frequent opportunities to publicly confirm a sense of 
community within the school. These opportunities might^ include regular 
assemblies, display of class pictures, school songs, public recognition 



of outstanding achievements of students and staff members, attempts to 
help school members facing' difficult personal issues^ such as death in 
^e family and serious illness), and celebration of events of special 
sign5r"&^ance to ethnic groups in the school. 

The scliool's sense of community, unity, and- caring among students 
and ataff does npt suggest that standards of excellence in learning have 
a low priority. On the contrary, st^^nH^^rrlq of pvrpllpnrp ;^rp ;^ ftinHa- 
^mental^ unifying factor, pursued within a supportive and cooperative 
-climate, in which tjeachers and students l^arn to deal with the tension 
they may perceive Setween attempts to build cohesion and attempts to 
achieve individual competence. Similarly, the ethic of cooperation and 
unity is not (allowed to stifle criticaj. inquiry and criticism of the 
school itself, 'an area in which social studies classes have a special 
responsibility. 

' ^ Desired State: Teaching Practices ^ ^ 

Social studies teachers use a variety of instructional prac- 
, J&ac(ss and materials to ^achieve the various objectives of their 
social studies programs. Enlightened by up-to-date findings 



of educational research and learning theory ,"TH^y"'stTive'^ to " " 
make instructional ^practices and materials compatible with the 
needs and capacities of individual students and with the par- 
ticular learning^ tasks at hand. While not all teachers. are 
equally skilled in using a wide variaty of instructional prac- 
tices, very few rely primarily on lectures, recitations, ^nd a 
^ single textbook* Social studies teachers us^ a variety of 

. evaluation methods designed to assess the progress of students, 
to diagnose the learning problem of individuals', and to assess 
and improve the fecial studies program * 

Q 

Social studies teachers "use the most appropiji^te strategies and 
practices to develop important concepts, critical thinkiiig skills, valu- 
itig skills, and social participation. To the extent possible, teachers 
.also 'select and use the practices and strategies most, appropriate to the 
learning styles and developmental levels. of the students* and to their ' . 
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own teaching 9'tyles. Wit,h young^ students, f or^example, socfLal studies 
teachers make Extensive use of pictures and hands-on materials because 
of students * need to learn' from concrete exper iences. Many social 
studies teachers incorpo'rate peer learning activities into their instruc- 
tional practices, thereby giving students opportunities to learn ftom 
one another. These practices are consistent with recetnt findin^is on 
cognitive learning and stucient ^development • • 

Teache*:s commonly use a variety. of didactic strategies^ to help' stu- 
dents retain cognitive 'contefnt. Advanced organizers are frequ6^ntly used 
to help students structure their knowledge. Deductive and inductive 
strategies are used ^to teach concepts and 'generalizations . yppojrtunit^es 
for practice and experimentation with concepts* are provided t;o help stu- 
dents internalize these concepts. Periodic practice and reinforcement 
activities are used in both concept and skill development. Information 
from a variety gf media are used in'all these activities; media employed 
, include written narratives, gr§.phs and tables, photographs, films, film- 
strips, television, and tapes. Textbooks are still an important source 
of organized information and knowledge but^ are rarely treated as ^th^ 
ultimate and sole source of truth.'" /rimary-sour ce and case-study-materi- 
als are used extensively to teach critical thinking and value-analysis 
skills. Role plays and small group discussions are frequently used in 
teaching value issues. To develop participation skills, teachers have 
students work on^ various projects individually and in groups in the 
classroom, school, and 'community. These activities include conducting 
surveys^, conducting interviews, observing everyday experiences, working 
in businesses, and enga'ging in civic activities. While many teachers 
incorporate these out-of-school experiences into their regular classes, 
some schools have special courses in which students* primary experiences 
dre in the community. 

Teachers use a variety of evaluation practic^^to assess student 
progress and achievement of the major objectives of^ social studies pro- 
grams. With the help and support of administrators and supervisors, 
needs assessments, diagnoses, ongoing formative evaluations, and peri- 
odic summative evaluations are conducted as an integral part pf instruc- 
tion in social studies. Valid and reliabie tests—short-answer and essay 
types — axe *used widely but not ^exclusively . Analysis of stiident work 



and systematic observation are also used to pinpoint stlengths and weak- 
nesses in student knowledge and skills. Interviews and attitude surveys 
are among the methods used to assess program strengths and^ weaknesses 
and to determine areas^ in need of improvement. While there is a con- 
siderable amoutit of evaluation activity, no evaluation is done without 
careful atid prior thought as to how the results will contribute to stu- 
derrr learning and to improvement of the social studies program. 

Desired State; The Curriculum 

The social studies curriculum in elementary and secondary 
schools enables students to understand and function in the 
real social world. Although specific programs and o.rganiza- 
tional patterns vary throughout- the nation, each scht)ol's cur- 
riculum is based on a substantial amount ©f attention to each 
of the generally agreed-upon major goals of social studies: 
knowledge from history and the social science disciplines, 
critical thinking and irjterpersonal skills, values and valuing 
stalls, ^ and social participation. Moreover, the social studies 
^ curriculum attends to each of these dimensions; the needs and 
abilities of students, the concerns of society, and the nature 
of the disciplines (subject matter); past, present, and future 
perspectives; and individual, societal, and global aspects. 
Each curriculum rests on a clearly defined rationale with 
explicit objectives, a nonrepetitive pattern of topics and ^ 
courses, and appropriate materials and_^activities. Local needs 
and> resources are considered as individual curricula are devel^ 
oped, revised, and implemented on'a K-12 basis, and a school's 
stated social studies- curriculum and its actual pi;actice are 
congruent , • 

The social studies curriculum throughout s<fhe nation ^reflects a 
healthy balance of^unity of purpose and diversity 6i approaches. The 
ultimate purpose of sociaLstudTe§"'^i:9-^ and 
function in the real social world"to be effective as individuals in i 
society and to be thoughtful, responsible, and active participants in" 
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•o\ir democratic society. The major goals of social studies flow directly 
f^om that purpose and include an integration of the key elements of good 
sofcial studies curricula. , Detailed goal statements direct substantia 
attiention to the major goals of knowledge, skills, values, and partici- 
pation. Social studies programs throughout the country reflect a syn- 
thesis of the best -elements of the long-standing traditions ot citizen- 
ship '^transmission, social science, and inquiry into social issues. A 
balance and integration of goals and approaches is not necessarily 
reflected in each unit textbook, or even course, but it is achieved on 
a K-12 )basis in different ways by different districts. 

At the heart of each school's social studies curriculum is an opera- 
tive statement of the program's goals and objectives. Written in a man- 
/ ft 

'ner a|id level of specificity appropriate for that school's needs, this 

statement is ditectly related to the major goals of sofial studies that 
guide! the profession and provides a framework for program courses, 
materials, and activities within the district. Preceding the development 
of the goals and objectives statement, or derived from it later, is a ( 
statement of social ^tudies rationale, which provides the philoso^>hical 
underpinning for- the/goals and pbjectives and relates directly to the 
ultimate purpose of social studi-es — to help students understand and 
function in the r^al social world. These"" rationale* statements contain 
positions about the nature of^jf\ie individual, the nshture of society, the 
nature of^ values jr' the nature of knowledge, and the nature of learning. 

Basdd on statements of rationale,^ goals, and objectives, *the cur- 
riculum^ provided balanced attention to the areas Of knowledge, skills,, 
affective deveiopment, and social participation. knowledge is drawn 
from the major facts, concepts, generalizations, and theojjies of all the 
social sciend^s and hr^story and is presented to students .through topics 
that both interest students and allow them to sense the complexities of 
the social world. Continuing attention is given to analyzing current 
social issues ^nd trends that reflect the realities of social injustice ; 
,as well as justice, conflict as well as harmotiy, diversity as well as 
unity. Skills, particularly those leading to higher-level critical 
thinking, are specified and stated in terms of outcomes measurable by a 
variety of techniques. From kindergarten through 12th grade attention 
is placed on the development of attitudes that will help students become 
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more effective social participants. Included in the curriculum are 
opportunities for students to actually participate in their social world 
as well as to study /about it. 

The pattern oj. topics and courses that a social studies curriculum 
'follows is based 'on^ the logic of the* social science -d-isciplines from 
which content Ij drawn, the developmental needs,^nd abilities of students, 
tha central concerns of society, and the resoifrces available to^ the local 
school. The placoig, ' events, periods, and situations that students study 
are' chosen and placed in the curriculum according to their contribution 
to the teaching of essential skills and concepts of social studies as 
well as to the broad understanding of the history of humankind, Stu- 
dents' study is a^pportioned among-^ global, national, state, local, and 
self-related topics at all levels of schooling. Topics and issues are 
drawn from the past and pifesent, with .projections into the ^future, 

Imj[>ortant /influence^ on the selection of topics and courses in the 
social studies curriculum are the interests/of students as well as their 
cognitive and social development abilities and needs. Al^hoiigh the 
research on student development does not provide definitive answer's to 
questions of curriculum organization, attention *is paid to findings on 
•how students learn. This attention leads to placement of certain kinds 
of topics at certain grades. For example, topics that lend themselves 
to study via concrete Objects and experiences 'are placed at the elemen- 
tary level; topics dealing with the self are studied during early adoles- 
cence; topics providing a x^der look at institutional systems are studied 
in later high-school years,l At all levels, the topics included allow 
students to put their skills to use In practical situations and to 
receive feedback from the social environment. 

Each school includes a ^tudy of major sodial issues and concerns in 
its social studies progratn. The particular issues and ways in which 
they are incorporated into the curriculum vary. Some schools have 
^ several sepai;ate courses focujsing on current problems or social issues. 
Others deal with thesf'^ Issues within history or social-science-based 
courses. In any^-tfasi^', students are given opportunities to examine,, 
research^^^^^^a discli3i^ key ^societal * concerns from local to global set- 



-tirngs. 



The social s^^udles curtiiculum also reflects the reality of the local 



school's resourc4s. 



As much '^s possible, tfie curricular topics arid 
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courses chosen utilize teachers' strengths and interests* Included as a 
part of social s-tudies curritfulum resources is the world outside the 
classroom. -Teachejcs regularly use communify resources such as museums 
and government offices in social studies Instruction, calling upon pri- 
\f3te and volunteer sXipport to supplement school funding. While continu- 
ing efforts are made to provide appropriate and up-to-date materials, 
the social\ studies prpgram works within budget, realities by long-term 
planning aijd careful utdJj-aelrlon of expenditures for materials. 

Recog^irzring'''theimportance of curriculum materials in instruction, 
the social studies staff places "high yalue onShe search for and selec- 
tion of appropriate and effective so'cial studies materials. Varied 
instructional modes are represented /in the materials used.. In both 
textbooks and other kifids of supplem(^ntary materials, a mix of learning 
styles and teaching methods is available. At each grade level, students . 
are exposed to instruction not only from the printed word, but also from 
photographs, paintings, music, speeches, realia, maps, globes, and 
charts. No single method or style of presentation dominates the materi- 
als used. The content of the materials similarly reflects the goals and 
objectives of the social studies program% with emphasis on stimulating 
student thinking rather than memorisation. 

While the development of curriculum is a^multilayered process that 
includes^ participants both within and outside..the school, it is the. 
teacher who brings life to the curriculum and makes it an effective 
vehicle in the preparation of students for participation^ in the social 
.worfd of their present and fut^rTN l4 is the teacher who decides how / 

the topics and skills are taught to/ students in the class, who selects 
■and implements materials, and who moves social studies instruction beyond 
the classroom walls. ^ 

' Desired State:. The Social Studies Profession 

All members of the social studies profession— teac hers,^ super- 
visors, .teacher educators, history and social sc ience profes-' 
sors, curriculum developers, publishers, and ot hers— have a 
common commitment td social studies edu cation- and work coopera- 
- tively toward its improvement. They algo share a unity of s 
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purpose and belief in ma.i6r goals for social studies. Although 
members of the profession are united in their efforts to' 
achieve these goals, to strengthen social studies' role ii 
school curriculum, and to improve student sl^^ireaTnlng experi:y 



ences, diverse views on how tjx-^^ctromplish these goals are wel- 



comed and giveii^fglrhearing> These diverse views arj^ 
reflected in practices throughout »the profession, • Worfeing ' 
together, members of the social studies professl^on help to> 
maintain high standards of performance, press for continued' 
professional growth for all members, and provide' constrtjctive 
opportunities for members to interact among thg^selve^, wit^h 
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professionals in other areas of education, and with noneduc^a-^ ' 

The' members of the social sjtudies professiod have a strong -s'fense of 
shared purpose and commitment to the major goals of social studied and 
to continual improvement in social studies educatiprt. There is a healthy 
diversity of approaches to achieving those goals. Advocates of these 
approaches have carefully articulated their approach by developJlng a _ 
rationale statement, learning objectives, scope and sequence, examp'les \ 
of curriculum materials, and classroom activities. 'This development has » 
been encouraged by the intellectyal climate within the professioi;i, which ; 
fosters the creation of new ideas and provide^ forums for the\r review. 
When new. ideas are put forth, they 'are carefully examined for intellec- 
tual soundness, practicality > and potential for enrich^-ng social studies ; ' 
Instruction; ^ . - ' 

A positive rapport has developed among social studies educators 
through frequent and sustained waking experiences." All recognize their 
shared assumptions and^interests while also recogniziiig the ways in which ' 
their roles are naturally divergent. Each educator ^s role in social 
studies. education is respected, and the expertise of various segments of ^ 
the profession is sought when solutions to new problems are needed. 

Members of the profession work together in numerous ways, Jor I " 
example, classroom teachers, assist teacher educators in structuring and • . ^ 
conducting methods courses. Teacher educators work with teachers in 
"action research" ef forts ' aimed at Identifying specific ways of modifying 
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classroom practices to facilitate learning* Supervisors function as • 
consul tant-*coordinators in bringing together and articulating the con- 
cerns of teachers. Supervisors communicate these concerns to adminis- 
trators and state department personnel and help to formulate and inter- 
pret responses to teacher concerns. Supervisory and campus-based teacher 



educators work together to use the resources <of learning psychologists , 
social scientists and historians, curriculujn developers, and laypersons 
to improve social studies instruction. The local, state, regional, anU 
national organizations of social studies educators support and enhance 
the relationships of all segmjents of the profession. Their conferences 
^a^ publications^ are seen as support services to local efforts and indi- 
vidual teachers. 1 • , 

In view of the importance of curriculum materials in social studies 
education, the relationship among ^odfcrriculum developers and publishers 
and teachers, supervisors, teacher e4ucators, and disciplinarians has 
been strengthened. Curriculum materials development, whether by special 
projects, commercial publishers, or local district ^persohnel, is con- 
ducted, by individuals who are well informed^ about and attuned to the \ 
alternative social- studies approaches. Apprec;Lating the value of diverse 
approaches to achieving the major goals of social studies, deyelopers 
and publishers' provide the alternative materials needed to implement the 
various approaches. Others in the profession work with commercial and 
special-project developers to assure that information about products 
reaches teachers seeking particular kinds of materials.^ Where local 
needs dictate unique approaches, special development efforts are sup- 
ported by private and public funding efforts. 

In the selection or development of curriculum materials, as in all 
oth^ phases of their profession, social studies educators are acutely 
aware of the importance *of remembering the overall purpose, the general 
rationale, and major goals of social studies. At^ the heart of all pro- 
fessional activities is awareness of, and periodic review of, the- goals 
and objectives of social studies programs and of the rationale or ration- 
ales that support and direct those activities. Cojistantly considered 
are such questions as: What, are the needs of individuals and of society 
that social studies can help to meet, andi»what do we know about the 
nature of individuals, society, knowledge, values, and learning that 
will both limit and facilitate our efforts to^ meet those needs? * 
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Professional growth of social studies educators, another important < 
dimension in social studies education^ is fostered through both grbup | 
and individual oppcJrtunities and activities. Growth opportunities for 
staffs or groups of educators are provided by districts , /states , and 
national agencies. In these endeavors, usually taking Lne form of ^ in- 
service sessions and workshops, attention is on the current and future 
needs of staff ♦ Needs are determined by teachers and supervisors, who 
work together to design and sometimes cpnduct the sessions. An important 
function of these inservice experiences is to ,hej.p career teachers keep 
current on new findings in student development, on new knowledge gener- 
ated in the disciplines, and on new ideas for curriculum and instruc- ^ 
tional practices. ' 
* Not all professional growth is 'generated through group experiences. 
Recognizing t\^at adults, like students, have different needs, the profes- 
sion has focused ^attention on the importance of providing each teacher 
an opportunity to grow in a personally meaningful way. For teachers and 
other educators, renewal opportunities include role exchanges, travel, 
personal research, creative materials development, conference attendance, 
professional" writing, and structured reading time. Administrators are 
well aware that such individualized renewal opportunities are critical 
in preventing burnout and dropout among career educators '*and give appro- 
priate administrative and financial support for these efforts. However, 
each individual assumes responsibility for his or her own growth experi- 
ences and works with appropriate administrators and available resources 
to carry out his or her- plan. ' , 

Having joined its members, in a commitment to building and maintain- 
ing a strong position for social studies in the school curriculum and to 
continually improving students* learning experiences, the social studies 

r 

profession has also taken the initiative in engendering public support 
for social stndies instruction. Individuals and groups of social studies 
educators^ have opened and sustained various channels of communication 
with a variety of individu^i^ and groups. From informal ^ilscussions < 
with parents to carefully arranged p.^esentatlb'ns to community organiza- 
tions and national audi^ces, public support has been sought and gained. 
Through open and positive communication, social studies educators have 
not only helped the public understand and support social studies* pur- 
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poses, they have also 'gained ^'valuable insight and knowledge about ways 
of improving social -studies Instruction, 

Underlying the* cdnunitme^t and activities in the profession is a 
recognition that social^tuciies educaf^ion is not a static institution. 
The profession embraces the 'dynamic nature of social studies and responds 
by constantly reviewing wlj^iie analyzing and growing. Unity of purpose 
is sought while^ diversit.y of ^pproach^ is welcomed. Communication is' 
open, j^ew ideas are viewed as cnailenges. This orientation provides 
the common focus and ener'glz.ing spir^^ that keep social studies in the 
forefront of elementary and secondary students' education. 



esired State; Public Support 



School boards , parents , citizen groups, and the general public 
actively support social studies programs in the schools. They 
are aware of the nature and importance of social studies in 
the education of young people, and many are involved in helping 
4 to provide meaningful experiences in social studies in their 
local schools. Social studies teachers and supervisors are 
engaged iji frequent and ^constructive efforts to^inform and 
involve the public , in social studies. Most, members of the * ^ 
public realize- that many aspects of social studies lead to y — - ^ 
controversies that can contribute to the growth of good minds. 
They are supportive of efforts to present all sides x)f contro- 
versial issues, both in the schools and in public f brums , 

9 

Under the leadership of the National Council for the .Social Studies, 
the local and state councils and district social studies supervisors 
have established regular n^chanisms for communicating with the community 
about the aims and practices of their social studies programs. The 
nature and significance ai social studies are of ten^explained and demon- 
strated to parents, school boards, and other member^ of the lay public. 
In a'dditioh, members of the local community are actively involved*^ in the 
social studies programs as guest speakers, resource pepple, advisory 
group iliembers, and facilitators of student experiences in the community. 
Indeed, the public shares with teachers and other educators a sense of 



responsibility for helping students learn social studies. While various 
special-interest' groups' still work at the local, state/ and national 
levels to achieve their special goals, they are restrained by teachers, 
administrators, and the public to recognize that special viewpoit^ts have 
limited roles in the successful implementation of a broad, comprehensive 
social studies program. 



RECOMMENDAt IONS -FOR SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 1^80S 
Introduction 



Having diagnosed the patient social studies and projected our ideal 
hopes for his recovery, the SPAN project faced the most difficult chal- 
lenge of all-.-f onnulating recommendations for treatment. How could the 
ailing social studies be set on the road to recovery? What treat^i^j^pt^ 
could be 'recommended, especially considering the known limitations of 
^knowledge and skills to cure the identified problems? 

In creating and selecting recommendations for treatment, we applied 
two criteria — feasibility an(il desirability . Often ^hese qualities are 
not -equally achievable in a single recommendation. While accomplishijig^ , 
some recommendations is very desirable, the likelihood df doing so seems 
remote. Implementing others seems possible but would produce oply 
slight improvement. ,The Recommendations iriclude4 in this chapter are^ 
those' that the project staff and con*sultants feel have a reasonable 
degree of both feasibility and desirability. Not Ull are equally ,fea- 
*sible; probably not all are equally desirable from various readers' 
perspectives. But each is important in closing the gap between social 
studies* current and desired states. , Many more recommended actions could 
have been added, but th^ list has been limited, to those seeming to have 
the mogt potential for bringing about desirable changes. 



The recommendations are iDtganized to parallel the six problems and 
desired states. The verb "can" is used in the ,te commendations rather 
than "should," suggesting thajt theg^e recommendations are possible while 
avoiding an overly-prescriptive tone. For each desired state except ^ 
student learning we present ^two or more major .recommendations (indicated 
by^numerals and underlining) specifying the broad tasks to be undertaken 
to move from the current to the desired state.' Following each major 
recommendation is a series of Specific recommendations addressed to par-^ 
ticu!^^ar audiences;, these specific recommendations ^suggest how various 
segments of the profession can contribute to implementing the major 
recoitimendatlon. The order In which 'the audie%ces are listed generally 
reflects a judgment of which audience has the greatest responsibility or 
the greatest potential for implementing the recommendation. In most of 
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the recoiranendaticmB multiple objectives can be accomplished if the • 
reconunendation is implemented, 

• We are not suggesting that the recommendati*ons will be easily accom- 
pli^h'ed, nor that they can be accomplished in a short period of time. 
Rather, these recommendations are viewed as the beginning of incremental 
changes in social studies education that will improve its^stafe of 
health. Mepibars of the profession can assess t^he usefulness— of the 
recommendations and begin to implement those which have the most poten- 
tial for bringing about desired changes in their partic ular circum- 
stances. 
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Recommendations; Stu.dent Learning 



Student learn^ing comes as a result of achieving^ the other five 
desired states. Therefore no sp^ecific recommendations are given beyond 
those that are related to those desired states. These recommendations 
follow. 

i Recommendations; The Culture of the School 

1 • Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators assume leader- 
ship in efforts to increase awareness and knowledge of the culture 

of the school and its impact on* learning .' 

t 



The first step toward minimizing t^e negative aspects and effects 
of school culjtute on student learning and moving toward the desired state 
of having the school culture enhance and reinforce that learning is to 
study school culture^ and its impact on teaching and* learning. Awareness 
and understanding wi11.»not guarantee constructive change, but they are 
prerequisites to such efforts. 

All persons involved in' education — students, teactiers, administra- 
tots, and others-^-must become more aware of the powerful influence that 
their particular school cultures have on the education, and lives of stu- 
dents. Examining and understanding social systems and cultures is a 
central, aspect of social studies. It is, therefore, reasonable for 
social studies' educators 'to lead these consciousness-raising efforts in 
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the 1980s. Significant conti^ibutions to these efforts can be made by 

I ' ' ' 

each bf the following groups: - , . 

a. Social studies teachers can use #t)ie school and its culture as 
contient^or the social studies curriculum. Teachers iti all grades can 
use examples and topics drawn from the culture, apolitical system, and 
sociology of the school ^ illustrate such' social studies concepts as 
authority,, decision 'making , subcultur-al groups, rules and laws -rights 
and responsibilities , -^physical environment, and work roles. 

b. " * Curriculum developers and publishers can develop activities 

and materials that enable teachers to more systematic$lly includ-e a study 

of school culture in the social studies curriculum. Topic's that wj.1.1 
-V . " . , ' . ■ ^ 

fit into the present social studies curriculum .include schools in .differ- 
ent cultures around the globp, the gh^anging nature of schools throughout 
U.S. history, the role of the state and federal governments' in education, 

schools as social institutions, the cultural systems of schools, and' the 

* J. 

physical and .cultural geography of schools. 

c. Social studies supervisors, chairpersons, and other school 
administrators can lead efforts to identify the "hidden curricula" 
operating in their schools anJ determine the degree of congruence between 
explicit learning objectives and the implicit -messages and values pre- 
sented tp students. Those aspects of the- hidden curriculum that can be 
examined , include ^strategies used by teachers to maintain order and con- 
trol/in the classroom; methods used in social studies instruction, rela- 
tionships between. teachers and administrators (especially in regard^ to 
making and enforcing school rules), the implicit messages conveyed ^^by 
the organization of the social studies curriculum, and the physical 
structure of the school. 

d. Social scientists and researchers <:an continue to develop and 

\ 

refine the tools needed to study t^he culture of schools and their hidden 
curricula. These tools include* the concepts and methodologies used to 
examine schools as subcultures within a larger societal context and to 
identify elefaents and processes of the hidden curricula that intentidn>- 
ally^r-^ unintentionally affect teaclers and learners. 

e. Education professors and teacher educators can apply the tools 
developed to examine school culture and can provide in^ervice training 
and materials to help the schools study their cultures and hidden curric- 
ula and their resultant effects on student ' learning. 
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£• Fundiftg agencies (including the federal government , but espe- 
cially stat^arrd local governments and privkte foundations) can support 
research projetts^esigned to study the pulture of schools and their 
hidden curricula and to develop methodologies to complete that work. 
This effort can also include rersearch synthesis projects that summarize 
the results of existing research' related to the school culture, 

g, ^ All social studies educators seeking to make some changes in 
social .studies education can .focus th<eir attention- on how compatible a' 
particular^ proposed^, change is with the existing culture of a school or 
of schools. Some consideration must be given to the effect of the school 
culture on that change, and vice versa, 

2 , i^roject SP-AN recommends that social studies educators initiate and 
support' efforts to change those' aspects of their school cultures 
that most inhibit and conflict ^uj^h the realization of the goals-'' of 
quaXity social sty^les^ programs , while striving to establish, main- 
tain> and extend, activities that reinforce those goals in sjiudents' 

school ^lives , ' ' ^ 

/ 

/ 

School cultures are not easily changed. Schools will probably never 
become models or laB^ratori^s of democracy in action. Some steps ca^^, 
hbwevej, be taken -toward making the cultures of ^schools more conducive 
to developing thoughtful responsible participants in our d^emocratic 
society. In most schools, for example,- it should be possible to move 
'toward more openness, better communication, and more extensive coopera- 
tion between and among students, teachers, and administrators, whi les; 
fostering appropriate degrees of autonomy, decision making, apd personal 
achievement. Because social studies is centrally concerned with human 
relationships, social .institutions, citizenship, and cultural change, 
^ocial studies educators can contribute much to thesje efforts. Specific 
changes in school culture can best be determined and approached on a 
school-by-school basis. 

The following exajupXes indicate some actions that educators in var- 
ious roles can undertake that would represent important changes iji the 
cultures, of many schools: > \ , ^ 
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a. Social studies teachers^ can initiate cooperative learning 
activities to foster goals noto often reinforced by the. dominant use of 
traditional, individual classroom activities. These cooperative' activi- 



L^t: 



.ties can include team learning, gfoup ipesearch projects, group service 
projects, peer tutoring, and peer learning and -counseling. Students may 
also work in ^eams on specific .project^, including interdisciplinary*, 
activities and programs in which tliey study topics from several subject 
areas. Many current societal issues (e.g., the social and scientific ^ 

'aspects of teCh|iology, energy, and the environmeht) provide opportuniti^s. 
fd? interdisciplinary approaches. • ' 

b. Principals and other building administrators , with encourage- 

« ' ^ ^ / 

ment and suggestions from social studies teachers, can* organize and co^i- 

V duct a variety of school-wide activities desi-ghed^to build and enhance a 

seRse- of community and caring'Vamong the students and^aculty. These 

. activities can also emphasize/ social participation by student^s, the 



developmenT~"ofTi'umal7^ — Exampries-of-.-^S^ — 

activities are assemblies, clean-up Campaigns, fund-raising campaigns, 
and celebrations of special events ,* including those significantt /to diS^ 
ferent ethnic groups. ^ t ^ 

c. Social studies supervisors ^cai^ work with building prin(jipals 
and other, administrators to encourage ax^d reward teachers for using 
interdisciplinary and cooperative learning activities in their programs. 
This can be done by providing inservice programs, modifying schedules, 
providing ample planning time,/ and giving recognition for^theso? efforts. 

d. School boards and superintendents can plan to keep school sizes 
small wherever possible. Social studies teachers can support these 
efforts by stressing the importance of small schools to developing a 
sense of community and identity. At the elementary level a reasonable 
limit is about. 300 sttidents. At the secondary level between 600 and 
1,200 sti?dents may be the oj^timal size. 

e . University researchers and teacher educators can ^work with 
teachers and administrators to provide support services for all the 
activities listed above. This can include conducting , research on the 
impact of school-wide" communal activities, interdisciplinary programs, 
cooperative learning activities, and small schopl sizes. Inservice pro- 
grams can also be conducted on these activities and on building positive 
school climates. 
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.f. Funding agencies can support research and dejnonstration proj- 
ects designed to examine social studies programs within different school- 
culture settings. One*area of study, for example, can focus on identify- 
ing, describing, and publicizing particularly comprehensive, strong 
social studies programs in elementary ^and secondary* schools and o^ clari- 
^fying the interrelationships among various aspects of their particular 
school cultures and the positive element's of their social sjtudies pro- 
gramll. 

* ^ . ^ Recommendations; Teaching Practices 



1 . Project SPAN recommends that soc4^1^fudies educators 



make syste- 



' matic and continuous efforts to broaden their repertoire of instruc- 
tional practices and materials, with a view to providing a varVety 
of approaches suitable to particular learning tasks and to the rteeds 

— " ^^d>--c-apabllli:.i,e s ^.xLE^_jmrlJ.culAr-^Jid^n t s^ __ ^ ^ 

Considering the hours, weeks /\ months, and years that students and 
teacjiers spend* in school, it can be argued that' a variety of teaching 
. pra'ctices and materials is valuable jus^t to prevent monotony. But still 
stronger reasons, for using various teaching practices and materials 
exist. F^irst, different students respond to different types of stimuli; 
most students learn best by experiencing a variety of" approaches. 
Second, student learning depends considerably on matching , learning 
experiences with stages of cognitive and affective development. Finally, 
social studies encompasses a 'wide variety of objectives — knowledge^ 
skills , values , and participation — which can best be learned through 
varying and tailoring teaching methods to learning tasks. The histoty 
of past reform rffnrf"; inrlirnir i iImC . .rrry r'^'^inl gti,idies teacher will 



not suddenly use a wide variety ot teaching practices skillfully, merely 
because there are good reasons for doings so. It is possible and impor- 
tant,, however, for aach teacher to make ^ "determined effort to broaden 
and improve their pifactlces, even if on a modest. Incremental basis. 
Social studies teachers need to make the personal commitments to do this, 
and administrators, teacher educators, and others nefed to provide 
teachers with the necessary^ help and support. 
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Social studies teachers can assess their own instructional 



The following actions are examples of t;he contributions that various 
groups, of educators can make toward widening the range of instructional 
prpctices teachers use in sociaJ. stTudies: 

a< 

^ s^!rengths and weaknesses and make personal commitments to learning or 
' improving on at least ^ne new instructional technique each year. Atten- 
tion can be directed, for example, to new discussion strategies^ role 
playing and simulations, cotmnynity-based activities, use of media, 
cbt\cept-development strategies, surveys, and cas^ studies, 
^ ^ Each year, social studies teachers.-can provide their stuoTents with 
at least one"' speciaijfi long-term (several days or several we^s) learning 
experience that relates to important concepts, skills, valuing, or par- 
\ ticipation objectives and that is likely to be the kind of experience 
/ students will remember and talk about years later. Depending, of course, 
on the -teacher and student, many types of activities could comprise such 
experiences—Bloom calls them "pe^k le';^rning experiences"~incluc}ing ^ 
social action projects, simulations and role-play , activities , peer- 
learning and cross-age teaching programs, commun;Lty-based learning 
activities, and individual or group research projects, 

b. Social studies supervisors can plan and?- conduct inservice pro- 
grams that focus on the use of different instructional strategies and 

' practices, Thdse programs can include- materials and activities that 
teachers can readily use "in their- classrooms, Vjherever appropriate, 
teachers who^ are particularly^^killful in a specific practice should 
-help^conduTTTjii^^rf-Txi^^ / ' ' ^ * I 

-§o-ciai itiad?ies supervisors can also take advantage of oppot/tunities 
'tp'^engage their teacjiet^ in programs that by their nature inyitfe the use 
' of different' instruct;ional practices. These types of pyogramfe include 
law-related education, values education, local history, ^mmunity 
studies-^-multicultural 'studies, add global studies, 

c, Preservice teacher educators at colleges and universities can 
instruct future teachers on^^ys of%|inding^ andjjs^ng: variety of 
practices and materials, demonstrating tTies^e- methods in^ their own teach- 
ing. Such instruction can^include information abo^ the barriers to the 
use of many methods :and materials in typical school situations and 

- insights- on hcSw these barriers maybe overcome. 
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Publishers, textbook writers, and curriculum developers can 
include a much greater variety of Instructional activities than is cus- 
tomary as integral parts of th^ir curriculum materials, ra^ther than as 
suggested (and often neglected)^ projects at the end of the chapter. 

e. * Researchers cah focus more efforts on describing the actual 
nature of social studies instruction in various districts, schools, and 
classrooms. For example, observational and field studies describing .the 
individual characteristics, instructional practices, and institutional 
contexts of the minority of teachers who do use ^a variety of practices ^ 
effectively in social studies would be particularly useful, 

« Funding agencies can support research synthesis projects 

related to instruction in social studies. A meta-analysis of 'existing 1 
studies of the- effectiveness of various instructional strategies and ( 
practices in social studies might be one example. Relating particular 
teaching practices to the learning styles of students might be anojther 
focus of study. 

2. Project SPAN recommends that spcial studies educators take advantage 
of the diversity, that already exists among faculties in order to 
provide students with a variety of teaching models, styles, and 
practices in social studies . » 

While lecture and recitation based on a textbook clearly character- 
ize the dominant teaching practice ih--social studies throughout the ^ 
nation's schools, there is ^so considerable diversity among teachers' 
'individual styles of tesighing, personalities, interests, values, and , 
areas of expertise. Recently, a fair amount of- research in education 
has focused on' identifying and matching teaching styles with learning 
styles of students. The ideal may be to provide a'precise match of 
teacher and learner, but the practical implementation of that goal seemP 
remote. A more attainable obj^ective may b^^to^TeM-i-^^ clarify, and 
extend the diversity that, already exists among social stud'ies faculty in 
a School and to utilize that diversity to maximum advantage, so that 
each student has opportunities to experience a variety of models and - 
style"^ of teaching. The following are some specif ic" actions educators 
can take to encourage that practice in social studies: 
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a. Social studies teachers, principals, counselor^, and others < 
responsible for helping students plan their schedules can encourage stu- 
dents to take social studies from different teachers so that' they can 
benefit from various teaching models, styles, and instructional practices 
during the course of their work in social studies, 

^ b, Prindipals, supervisors, and others responsible for hiring new 
social studies teachers can make pointed efforts to build and maintain 
social studies faculties comprised of teachers who represent a dive 
range of models and instructional styles, 

c • Preservice teacher educators can use local social studies 
teachers who represent differenrt models and styles of- teachjLng as 
resource instructors for thei-r methods courses, 

d. Researchers can study the nature and effects of different * 
models and styles of teaching at the elementary, middle/junior. high, ajid 
senior high levels. This research can also focus on the reactions of 
students to the different types of teachers, 

3 . Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators develop and 
use a variety of evaluation techniques to assess student learning 
• and their social studies programs . 

One of the major barriers to using different teaching practices and 
working toward various instructional objectives. Is the dominant use of 
factual recall tests as the major method of student evaluation. Teachers 
have not been provided with a vai^^iety of useful and practical techniques 

for evaluating student progress In developing critical thinking skills,' 

\ 

social participation, and values. Primary accountability for both stu-^ 
den ts an d teachers still' rests wi,th grades Uas^d largely on written t:|8ts^ 
that stress recall of facts and on the scores from standardized achieve- 
ment te^ts. Less emphasis needs to be placed on^ -gathering s^tandardized 
test d^ta in social studies , .unless it is used directly to make program 
Revaluations and decisions. More emphasis'^eds to be placed on other 
means of 'gathetitjg evaluative data, includir^g attitude surveys, content 
analysis, obseryatipn, student self-evaluation, ahd oral examinations. 
Moreover, evaluation needs to be focused more on diagnosis of studefit 
needs and evaluation of programs, rather than solely on grading and rank- 
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ing students. The following ^re examples of what various educators can 
do to implement this' critical recommendation: 

a. Social studies supervisors and staff development specialists 
can plan inservice programs designed to teach social studies teachers 
how to develop items anc^evaluation strategies that assess critical 
thinking skills, conceptual understanding, and -other areas not assessed 

by ipost teacher-made and many standardized tests in social studies. 

\ 

Social studies supervisors can work with evaluation consultants and 
teachers to develop a pool of test items that measure critical thinl;cing 
skills and conceptual understanding in^ various' social studies courses. 
Those items need to be keyed to the social studies objectives, weighted 
for difficulty, and shared with teachers throughout the district. Data 
from these items can be used for both program and student evaluation. 

Data on student attitudes and values can be used for program assessment 

if ^ 

but' should not be used for grading students. ^ 

b. Social studies^ supervisors; chairpersons, and teachers can 
take steps to include social studies in district accountability efforts. 
'A variety of evaluative data should be used to determine the qualit-y of 
district social studies programs, including student test results, atti- 
tude surveys, classroom observation, content analysis of texts, and . 

-•^ 

ratings of learning activities by p'anels of educators. Any minimum 
competency tests used in social ^stud ies need to reflect the full ^range 
of social studies skills and understandings. Emphasis on some at the 
expense of others will event^ually distort social studies programs by 
forcing concentration on those areaa covered in the test. 

c. Curriculum developers and publishers can include in tests that 
accompany social studies materials items that measure critical thinking 
skills and conceptual understanding as well as those that test factual 
knowledge. ^ • » - 

d. Social studies teachers can make an effort to use tests that 
include the measurement of critical thinking, conceptual understandings 
learning skills, Mnd-participatory skills. They can also share the tests 
they have- developed and information about tests they have u§ed with other 
:eachers, . - ^ 

e^ Researchers and evaluation specialists in social studies can 
strive to develop practical techniques for evaluating behavior, values, 

- , . V ■ 
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and participation skills . These techniques could include observation 

methods and instruments, attitude surveys, content analysis techniques, 

^ ^ ^ \ . 

and other stractegie-s that teachers c^an readily use in the classroom. 

f. Social studies teacher educators at colleges and universities 
and in professional service organizations can develop and conduct ' inserv 
ice programs on evaluation methods that emphasize practical methods and 
materials ttiat teachers ai\d district personnel can use to evaluate their 
social studies programs.^ 

^g. College and, university .professors can-^ provide prospective 
teachers with a course on evaluation "methods as part of their preservice 
training. For elementary teachers, this course should cover methods of 
evaluating progratijis, materials, and student , accomplishments without . 
necessarily concei^trating on partrc;.ular subject areas. For secondary 
social studies teachers, the major fojcus should be on particular methods 
of evaluating materials,^ programs, and student progress in the social 
studies. . ' " 



h. National and state social studies professional organizations 
and sta^» drepartments of education, can 'provide organized support for 
continuii^g, expanding, and improving the social studies section of the 
National Assessment of Educational Progrjess tasting program. Items 
released by NAEP^ dan_jb^— "'^^'""^^'^^^"^^^^^'^ively \in local evalua6j.on 

-^f^orts. 1^ > . ^ ^ ^' 

i. Developers and publish'fera^^f nationally standardized tests in 

social studies can provide sets of ^qu^tions keyed fo widely accepted 

social studies objectives. - Data on the 'p^^fo^^^^^ce of well-defined 

groups of students should accompany the items. This type of testing 

service, rather tfian conventional standardized tests, wouldhbB useful to 

teachers for both grading and diagnostio ^purposes and to district con- 

sultants for program mod^f icatioi\. * " • a 

f - ' 

Recommendations: The* Curriculum « 

■ • r ' N , ^ 

1. Project SPAN recom mends that social studies educators gi^e renewed 
' : V 

attention to reviewing, revising, and stating their views on the 
bas ic purposes and goals of social studies, taking into account all 

y ^ 

elements described in the SPAN desired state for curriculum. . 
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If ef f ectiv^^participation in the social world is taken as the basic 
purpose of social studies and knowledge, skills, values, and participa- 
tion are accepted as' the major goals or goal clusters, social studies 
educators must elaborate these ideas and think through the ways in which 
this purpose and^these goals can each have substantial representation in 
;the K-\2 curriculum. It is also important for curriculum planners to 
arrive^ at a well-thought-out rationale 'for the emphasis^ to be given to 
each of^.the four and the various dimensions of a comprehensive so<^ial 
studies curriculum. . 

The starting, point for rational and effective curriculum planning 
is consideration of the .ultimate or basic purpose and goals to be 
achieved. The SPAN desired state foi the curriculum presents a useful 
and defensible place to begin such work. However, if other educators 
disagree with this view of the purpose and goals of social studies, the 
obligation remains to clarify whatever rationale, goals, and objectives 
they have for social studies. This phase of curriculum planning often 



gets "sfio r t sIvfrfir^rrnrh€^XfSXl:H~of cur r±cxriram~--pianndbttg- -and-ma-t-er-tal^ 

adoption. Rationales , ^goals , and objectives are not items to include in- 
the beginning of curriculum guides and textbooks merely to satisfy a 
public-relations function. They must be considered and reconsidered as 
teachers, supervisors, and developers move through the process of deter- 
mining the content, materials, learning activities, and evaluation pro- 
cedures for their social studies programs. More time and thought devoted 
to purpose and goals at all levels of curriculum ^planning and implementa- 
tion 'can lead to a more integrated and effective program of social 
studies. 

a. Professional social studies organizations , particularly the 
Natio^m- Council for the Social Studies, can exercise continuing leader- 
ship jBl^rg^ing and ^ssisting social studies educators to elaboratlf their 
rationSres, goals, a^id^b^^ctives so that they are consistent with the / 
basic purpose of preparing jsf f ect^lve--4ja^tic^ipants in society, embracing/ 
all four types of goals. ^ "'^''^■----^ ^ / 

b . Mstrict social studies consultants and curriculum committees 
^ can formulate statements of their district's commitment to the basi(: 

purpose and goals. of social studies. Throug*h*publications; committees, 
,and workshops, thfey can secure involvement in and commitment to tfie 
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district's position on the basic purpose and goals of their social 
studies program. - I * * 

c. Social studies teachers can clarify and st'ate thei^r .views of 
the basic purpose and major goals of social studies and participate in 
schooi^and district-wide efforts to review the rationale, goals, and 
objBctive^ of their sociaL studies program. 

d. College and university professors can 'include in their prefer- 
vice courses more work on the rationale, goals, ^and objectives of social 
studies programs that can promote th6 basic purpose of preparing students 
for effect4{ve participation in the social world, through appropriate 
planning witn^ respect to the goals of knowledge, skills, values, and 
participation. 

e. De^lopers and publishers can include in their materials clear 
statements of the philosophy, goals, and objectives upon which they are 
based and which clearly promote the basic purpose of preparing students ^ 
to be effective participants in jsociety. 

2. ' Project SPAN recommends thJat social studies educators at all levels 
-examine their existing K-12 curricula, including their. scopes and 
sequerices and curriculum materials, to determine the extent to 
which they are consistent with the basic purpose and- major goals of 
social studies, giving substantial attention- to all the important 
elements of a comprehensive social studies curriculum . 

It is tiot uncommon for elements of a curriculum to be constructed 
and to. exist with little relationship to each other. Rationales, when 
they exist, may be so vague and general as to support any curriculum. 
Goals^and X)bjectives are often so broad and extensive '^as to give little 
guidance to the actual curriculum. ^ The curriculum structure, in the 
form of a scope and sequence and/or a list of courses and topics, may be 
^writfen-by an ad hoc committee, put on the shelf, ^nd forgotten. Curric- 
ulum materials, usually textboolcs confortaing to a national pattern, may 
have a limited relationship to localix^^9hosen goals and objectives;, as a 
consequence, what is taught in tl>e classroom, following * the text, may 
have a limited relationship to local goals and objectives. Finally, . 
evaluation methods, based on standardized tests' on teacher-made tests/ 
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primarily related -to the textbook, may have little relationship to the 
stated rationale, goals, anS objectives of the school or district. 

Concerted efforts need to be made, th^efore, to see that the 
rationale, goals, and objectives clarified by social studies educators 
are indeed reflected in the actual content, materials, and activities of 
th^ir ^social studies programs, *^The first step in this process is to 
examine existing curricula to determine the extent to which they deal 
with the four goals of knowledge, skills, values, and participation; are 
based on the needs and abilities of students and the concerns of society 
as well as the nature of the disciplines; focus on past, present, and 
filture perspectives; and include individual, societal, and global 
aspects; The following are some suggested acjtivities that various social 
Studies educators can undertake to help implement this objective: 

a. Social studies teachers can determine the degree to which 
their individual social studies courses, materials, and Valuation 
procedures contribute to achievement of the basic purpose and goals and * 
j^nclude all , the important elements of a comprehensible social studies 
program. They can make their views known in the plan'ning ancf revision 
of school and district curricula and selection of materials. 

b . District social studies supervisors and teachers , through on- 
going steering or planning connnittees, can^ examine their district's K-12 
social studies program to determine the extent to which it contributes 
to the basic purpose and goals- of social studies. Included in the 
examination can be the district' s , social studies rationale, goals, 
objectives, materials, activities and evaluation procedures. ; Strate- 
gies for redressing shortcomings and imbalances can be determined and 
implemented, * - . 

c . District administrators and bpard^s of -education can support ^ 
professionally and financially the ef'forts of district teachers and 
cQns^ultants to define, revise, and implement social studies programs 
that are consonant with the basic purpose and goals of social studies, 

d. Publishers can examine ^eir social studies offerings to deter- 
mine the extent to which the offerings contribute to the basic purpose 
and. goals of social studies as defined by the profession and by individ- 
ual districts. While their materials cannpt depart too far from what 
most districts are willing to buy, publishers can give ^ome special 

X 
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a'ttention to the needs of districts' that are leading, in establishing 
curricula lhat adhere most 'closely to the -basic purple and goals of 
social studies. . ^ . ^ 

e. ' College and university .teacher educators can evaluate their 
courses for preservice social studies teache^rs to determine the extent 
to which the courses, contain a' well-thought-out approach to preparing 
students for. effective participation in the social world, with appro- 
priate attention to the major elements of a comprehensive social studies. 
jJrogram. - , , * 

3 . Project SPAN recommends that support be given at a^ll' levels to the ' 
production of curriculum materials and teacher resoiij?^es needed to 
address relatively neglected areas of the social studies ^ curriculum, 
such as critical thinking, social participation ^'"^ societal issues, 

and student developmental^needs . ^ 

«* 

a. Professional social studies organizations , particularly the 
National Council for the Social Studies, ^an take leadership in assisting 
and focusing the efforts of "achool^ districts to plan curricula that truly 
emphasize' the basic purpose and major goals of sociaiT'studies, thus*<1ielp- 
ing to create a demand for materials that contribt\fe mo-re effecti\tely to 
the accomplishment of those goals. 

^ b. Social studies consultants and district administrators cait 
support district efforts to produce curriculum materials that are sup- 
portive of the basic purpose and goals of so^cial studies and,^at'th€k 
same time, refle'ct local' needs related to those goals and lo^cal resources 
that can contribute to those goals. , / • 

' c. Social studies teachers can take individual respojisibil-ity /or 

developing supplementary mate||jLals for at -least one new unit of study \ 

per year, units which are not-likely to be available from 1:oinmercial 

publishers. Examples of subject matte^ for such units in<:lude , local 

public issues, the local school culture, and local resource persons. 

d. State and district constfe ltants and administrators can use their 
-— ^ — \ . 

pivotal positions as links * between publishers and tea-chers to create 
awareness among both groups of the need for materials that genuinely 
pport^ the purpose and goals of the districts* social studies^ 
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programs. Particularly in larger states and cities, they can work with 
publishers on the joint development of experimental innovative materials, 
with at least "tentative assurance of adoption and use by the cooperating 
states or cities. Some such effort is essential to breaking the impasse 
created by the reasonable reluctance of publishers to put substantial 
, resources into innovative materials and the reluctamce of (districts to 
plan innovative curricula for which suit-able materials are not available. 

e. Publishers and funding agencies , - especially private founda- 
tions, can work together to publish materials that help address neglected 
areas of the curriculum. 

Recommendations: The Social Studies Profession 

1 . Project SPAli recommends that social studies professionals engage in 
a continuing nationwide debate and dialogue about the basic purpose 
and directions of social studies. The purpose of the dialogue is 
to create one, or a small number of, statements about the rationale, 
- goals, and objectives of social studies that ^^^^ provide a sense 
of unity and direction for the profession . 

Social studies can suffer from too much or too little focus. , An 
authoritative, monolithic statement about the nature and purposes, of 
social studie^can discourage creative diversrity, <iissent, and change. 
Excessive fragmentation of purpose can result in destructive lack of 
unity and direction. "VHiat is needed is diversity within unity, flexi- 
bility Within stability. In the- late I,970s and early 1980s, many have ^ 
felt a lack of unixy and direction; movement toward a greater sense of'^ 
unity may well be in order — but not ^t th| expense of continued openness 
to change.* ' Debate and discussion about these matters must involve all 
segments of ^ the profession, not merely the academic scholars at univer- 

t , . ^ 

sitiesi Examples of actions that may be taken by various groups to 
footer 'creative, debate about social studied purposes follow: 

a. The National Council for the Social Stories , in cooperation 
with ' others, in the prdf^^&ion, can initiate efforts to move beyond the 
NCSS guidelines and essentials statement to produce a 'document that pro- 
,vides a clear ^statement .of overall direction and purpose fck social - ' , 



studies, clearly defines and exemplifies alternative curricular and 
instructional approaches to attaining the general goals, and specifies 
the quali'f ications of teachers that will enable them to help themselves 
and students attain these goals, 

b. District administrators and school boards can encourage their 
social studies professionals to participate in this continuing, nation- 
wide dialogue by providing admini$trative and f inancial. support. 

c. • District social studies consultants -can contribute to the 
nationwide dialogue by jnaking available, through professional journals 
and meetings, the work of their local districts on rationales, goals, 
objectives, course content, activities, and evaluation procedures. 

d. Social studies teachers can particif>ate in » the dialogue by 
extending their own professional reading, participating in inservice 
activities directed tdward these goal's, contributing to local, regional, 
^and national journals, and participating. in regional and national meet- 
ings focused on the purpose of social studies. 

e. Researchers can contribute to the dialogue > at the theoretical 
leve}., by advancing, reviewing, and synthesizing new knowledge about 
history and the social sciences, skill development, and learning 'theory. 
At the eopiric^l level, they can conducts review, , and^synthesize reseatch 
about tbe most effective methods of achieving particular goals and objec- 
tives. . , ' • A 

2 . Project SPAN recommends that social studies professionals and other 
educators strive to create settings In which constructive 'SlI^ co- - 
opera€-ive work is fostered among social studies educators, other 
educators, and laypersons . 

Social studies professionals can profit from greater communication 
among* themselves, receiving support, ideas, and challenges from each 
other, .They can profit ftom interactions with other educational profes- 
sionals and laypersonjs, by getting increased understanding and support 
from those persons and by responding to the criticdsn^s and constructive, 
suggestions of "outsiders." ^he "outsiders," in turn, can profit by 
getting a better undetsfandin^ of the goals and/methods of the social 
studies educators and by having the opportunity of influgbding social' 



studies programs. j 



Constructive and cooperative -worlc among various groups and individ- 
uals can occur only if there is a will to work together, useful work to 
accomplish, and appropriate circumstances in which that work can be 
accomplished. Appropriate circumstances must be arranged, with attention 
to considerations' such as appropriate meeting times and places, avail- 
ability of participants and* availability of the required resources, 
Activities xpusi be planned .^ith clear statements of goals, agendas, and 
responsibilities and carried dut with appropriate leadership", reports, 
an^ follow-up. Examples of actions that can be taken to foster such 
cooperative activities follow: * ^ ' 

a» Social studies teachers can be brought together periodically 
for a variety of purposes, including updating content, improving instruc- 
tional methods, and promoting^ professional development and identification 
with the profession and its goals. 'Teachers, consultants, and adminis- 
trators can share responsibility for planning and executing such meet- 
ings. At the secondary level, some of the meetings can be held with 
teachers of other subjects to promote cooperative eTfort^ bridging dif- 
ferent subject^. At tjie elementary level, some of the meetings can focus 
on ways in which teachers can relate social studies to other subjects. 

b. District administrators and school boards can give administra- 
tive and financial support to form and maintain district-wide, ongoing 

4 

social studies planning committees. Such planning committees, consti- 
tuted of overlapping, rotating memberships, can h^ve responsibility for^ 
monitoring new dievelopments, outside and inside the district, disseminac- 
ing inf ormatiosi , planning inservice activities' with consultants and 
administrators, recommending curriculum materials, and designing,^ eval- 
uation procedur-es. • x , t ^ 

c. State social studies consultants can work with district consul- 
tants and social studies committees to/ plan statewide professional 
activities, including information dissemination, inservice programs, and 
*other professional development activities. They can also work with 
regional apd state accrediting agencies to ensure that accreditation 
docum^ts and practices encourage and support Appropriate professional 
standards and practices. 

♦"d* Social studies education researchers * in colleges, universities, 
and* private organizations cati meet with social studies consultants and' 



teachers before initiating school-based research in order to secure their 
^help in designing research that is feasible, will be of value to practi- 
tianers, and will enlist the interest/ and cooperation of the school 
district and the teachers. 

e. The National Council foA^e Social Studies andN^ther social 
studies professional organizations can work with the teacheV^rganiz^- 
tions, particularly NEA and AFT, to encourage negotiations wi?th school 
districts of clear commitments^ to administrative support, financial 
support, and released time for inservice programs and other fojms of . 
staff development. ** ^ \ 

■ / ^ , ' \ 

3 . Project SPAN recommends that administrators and -teachers tecogni'zej 

* • * .1 

encouragg', and utilize the diversity and ^individuality* that existsi 
within the profession. ^ * 



Students, teachers, administrators, .^Tonslfrtants , and ""all other 
participants in educational endeavors have different ^als, talents, and 
capacities. Expecting uniformi^l^y in capabilities and performance is _ 
futile: indeed, it would be unfortunate if uniformity could be achieved. 
Diversity and individuality can errrich every educational endeavor; they 
are sources of new ideas and challenges to old ideSs. 

a. Teachers can take th6 initiative in;'determining what renewal^ 
opportunities and experiences are most' suitable- for their own corttinuing 
development. Each teachet can be prepared to submit periodically an" ^ 
individualized plan for updating and r^n'fewing his or her own professional 
development and improvement of teaching. In addition to recognizing and 
planning for their own professional growth, teachejrs can seek' to encour- 
age a;id capitalize on the differing talents and .interest^^ of ^^^^ 
dents. To the extent of their abilities', teacherjs • can use. a variety* of 
teaching materials and_^ learning experiences. ^ 

b. Building* principals and so<;ial studies consultants ^an consider 
the individual characteristics and needs of their, social studies teachers 
in planning a^^ 'providing Qpportun;ties. for professional growth and 
renewal. ' Adifinistrative and financial support can be provided to assist 

^teachers in' implementing their individualized professional development 
plans. ^ . ' . 
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c. Researchers can focus more of .their research efforts on diver- 
sity within the profession, on the unusual rather than on the average. 
Research lading* to an understanding of the nature and effects of varia7 
tions as well, as central tendencies can enrich pur knowledge and perform- 
ance within the profession. \ , ] 

d. All social studies educators can provide platforms and sympa- 
thetic ears for the expression of diverse opinions , as well as reasonable 
latitude for a variety of approaches to social -studies education. Per- 
sons with the power and influence to encourage or suppress diversity 
include planners of inservice programs and of local, regional, and 

ji ation al conf erenc^es ; curriculum developers; teacher educators at univer- 
sities; groups of parents and laypersons; and editors and publishets. 



4. Project SPAN recommends that soc^ial studies educators ^promote and 
support a series of role exchanges to improve communication and 
understanding among various members of the profession . 

Role exchanges can greatly enhance each injiividiial ' s effectiveness 
in his or her own niche and broaden one's 'vision of the whole field of 
social 'Studies and of education. Role •exchange can increase communica- 
tion among' those who are making the exchanges, thus giving a better 
perspective on one's own problems and the problems of others, While^l^ 
introducing new ideas and techniques gleaned from one's peers in an * 
action setting that may be more effective than the spoken and written 
word, ^le exchanges can also have the- additional, incidental benefit 
of fringing variety to both teacher' and students. 

\. Social studies teachers can exchange responsibilities, both 
with each other*>ind with ^teachers of other subjects, giving a broader 
perspective onv other teachers' curricula, students, and the school cul- 
ture. Such exchanges can pri^^-tab^J^y take place; between teachers in the 
*same school, teachers in diffeWat schools, and teachers at flifferent 
grade levels including exchanges^etween teachers in majgnet schools aad 
feeder* schools. 

, - b. Social studies consultants\ administrators , , and classroom 
te'achers, within and between districts%-can exchange responsibilities, 
preferably for pe'riods long enough to^pernJ^-^ acquaintance with students 



and school personnel in the new settings.^ Such exchanjges can help con- 
sultants and administrators keep in touch with changing student attitudes 
and behavior, with the classroom effectiveness of particular curriculum 
materials, and with a variety of problems ^from the viewpoint of the 
classroom. The classroom teacher can get a better perspective on the 
responsibilities and problems of consultants and administrators. 

c. College afrd university faculty can exchange with district con- 
sultants and teachers, giving the college -teachers a current^ realistic 
perspective on thfe precolle'g'e social studies curriculum and its problems, 
and on students^f classroom, teachers, and the school culture.^ District 
consultants and teachers can bring to college classrooms a realistic- 
perspective on matters of precollege curriculum and procedures. 

d. Editorial and sales personnel from pubjishing houses can, per- 
haps with somewhat greater difficulty, participate in role exchanges 
with social studies consultants and teachers, giving teachers and con- 
sultants->a-l>etrter understanding of the' potentials ancj limitatK)ns of the 
publishing industry and giving the publishing personnel a better under- 
standing of the realities and needs of the students for whom materials 
are written. 

, Recommendations; Public Support^ / 

1 . Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators conduct sys- 
tematic efforts to demonstrate the nature and importance of social . 
studies to the public , , ' 

One of the failures oi the new social studies effqrts of the 1960s* 
and early 19708 was^hat! their proponents .tended to ignore the public 

'until a crisis occurred. Social studies educators, in the 1980s cannot, 
afford to tgno^ the puh;Lic. \hey 'must ^ps^time the initiative in con- 
vincing school boards, parent organizations^ c6imnunicy groups, and o^ther 
segments of the general publl^LJiia t social studies i^ an integral part 
of K-12 education. This task involves explaining and "illustrating what* 

*a good, '^comprehensive social studies program is and why it is important.. 
Leadership- in^ these efforts can be assumed at the, national and state 
levels, but must ke dl!*tectly commun:|.cated at the local levels as -well. 
The following actions can be taken by various groups: N 
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a. The National Council for the Social Studies can produce and 
publish a booklet explaining in clear language for the lay public what 
social studies is and why it is an important element erf a child's educa- 
tion. This booklet should incorporate the best elements of th^ new NCSS 
•essentials statement, the Parent's Guide to the Social Studies , and other 
resources that can help parents and other laypersons understand and' 
appreciate the imp(^rtance of social studies. 

b . Social studies supervisors , in conjunction with teachers aad 
state and local social studies councils, can use this booklet and materi- 
als from their local ^programs to conduct awareness programs for parents 
and members of their communities. These sessions can also include demon- 
stration of activities that illustrate what social stu<iies is and why it 
is important, as well as presentation and discussion of materials. 
Special emphasis can be given to the importance of social studies at the/ 
elementary level. 

c. State social studies councils and state department consultants 
can identify aspersion to setv^e as liaison and monitor to the state legis- 
lature. Thi^ person can^help communicate the views and needs of the 
council, teachers, and schools to legislators, as well as monitor efforts 
initiated by legislators that may have beneficial or harmful effects on 
social studies programs. 

d. Social studies teafeers can take advantage of baclc-to-school 
, programs and parent-teacher conferences tq^^show parents what they are 

doing ift social studies and why that is /important. Teachers can empha- 
size that social studies is more thary^emorizing facts from history and 
geography, that it includes understanding big ideas, leaiuiing thinking 
skills, and participating in the social world. 

e. University professore, teacher educators, and researchers can 
provide social steadies educators at all levels with the support materials 
needed to conduct these public awareness efforts. This support can 
include summaries of research results and ideas and activities for the 
awareness sessions. 



2 • Project SPAN recommends th^t social studies educators actively 
involve members of the public in their social studies programs > * . 

Involving community members and the public in^ social stud^s pro- 
grams can help to bring the real social world closer to''studenfs. It 
can also help increase public understanding of social studies and its 
importance in young people's education, thus increasing public support 
for social studies. Recent experie'nce In many states with law-related 
education is illustrative: lawyers, judges, police, and other community 
members have demonstrated considerable support for law-related education 
and sociaT studies programs as a result of their extensive involvement 
in these programs. Th^se efforts should be broadened to include many 
other members of the public in other aspects of social studies programs. 
The following Actions illustrate some things social studies educators 
can do to encourage this involvement: 

a . Social studies teachers can include and involve members of 
their communities in fheir social studies programs in a variety of ways. 
Parents can be used''to help on field trips and to offer places where 
students can* conduct community learning activities. ^ Many members of the 
community can also be effective guest jspeakers \f or social studies ^ 
classes; these would include lawyers, jtidges, political officials, social 
scientists, and businesspersons . 

b. Social studies supervisors can coordinate effWts ^to establish 
, a file of resource people from the community who can setve as guest 

speakers or hosts for community learning activities for so\ial studies 
progra'ms. 

c. Social sttidies supervisors and otiier administrators c^n involve 
members of the community, through the school board and parent'^organiza-' 
tions, in the process of curriculum revision and materials selection. 
The nature of this participation ^can range from* reactions to'drafts'o 
,prej.imiriary plants to formal membership on committees. 

d. Curriculum devejopeys and publishers cap identify specific 
places in their texts and Vther materials where teachers can use commu- 
nity members as resource people. This can include identifying particular 
topics that seem most appropriate and specific ways resource people can 
be used in studying these topics.^ 
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e. University professors and district supervisors cati work 
together to plan and organize public forums to dlscussj some of the cur- 
rent Issues In education and social studies^, thus enabling teachers and 
members of the public to share ideas and understand one* another ' s per- 
spectives . 

f . Funding agencies can provide support for public forums that 
center on Issues of education, including social studies. These forums 
can be conducted and funded at state and local levels tcf ensure maxiii|um 
participation and relevance to local Issues and needs. 
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